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WANT BUSINESS MAN FOR SENATOR 


HEN the Republican state committee, assembled 

at San Francisco, unanimously endorsed Willis 
H. Booth as the party candidate for the nomination 
for United States senator, it but ratified the choice 
which the rank and file of the party has been loudly 
proclaiming for several months. Nor is the reason for 
the enthusiasm for Mr. Booth hard to analyze. It far 
transcends partisan lines and is born of the popular 
conviction that the United States congress is already 
quite amply supplied with lawyers, that the injection 
of a little cool business judgment into its verbose de- 
liberations will be for the best interests of the coun- 
try at large. Willis H. Booth is a business man, with 
a sincere appreciation of the duty owed to public ai- 
fairs by men of means. He is favorably known at 
Washington through frequent appearances there in 
advocacy of legislation of interest to the Pacihe coast 
and is most highly regarded by Republican party 
leaders. He is a gentleman of dignity, position and 
ability, deserving well of the citizens of this, his home 
city. In the north he has been even more readily ac- 
cepted than in the south. That the voters will allow 
Hiram Johnson to take the Republican nomination 
from a man of his deserving merits is hardly con- 
ceivable, but in view of the injection of the name of 
Walter Bordwell into the primary contest it behooves 
loyal party members to watch the politics of the Pro- 
gressive governor with an alert eye. 


ANENT RED CORPUSCLES 
T the annual banquet of the National Association 

* of Presidential Postmasters, held in Washington 
recently, Mr. Wilson assured his hearers that they were 
not machines but human beings and worthy of his con- 
sideration, says the New York Sun. 

As the vast majority of them had been appointed to 
ofice by the speaker, and as this is a presidential year, 
the audience openly admitted that it was feeling even 
more human than usual and it cheered its benefactor 
to the echo. It was rewarded for its applause by a 
speech which was not too comprehensively altruistic, 
but was, in fact, of the earth earthy. The President 
actually implied that the Democratic party at this mo- 
ment was of more interest to him than humanity at 
large, an admission somewhat shocking to certain of 
his admirers who do not hold office and have no politi- 
cal axes to grind. 

“I cannot imagine how a man,” said the President to 
the officeholders, “can be interested in a party that 
has no aspirations nor a program to be worked out. 
[inherited my Democracy. But it wouldn't stay in my 
blood long if the red corpuscles did not have something 
to do.” It is hardly necessary to say that the post- 
Masters received these remarks with noisy approbation. 
They did not care, of course, how the President got his 
Democracy. Whether it came to him from the paternal 
Or maternal side, whether it is of the mugwumpish or 
gerish type, whether it would cling to him after he 
leaves the White House, were questions of no moment 
to the postmasters. What they were most interested 
im were those red corpuscles of his which must always 
hnd something to do. That they would be busy in the 
hear future reappointing present presidential postmas- 
fers to the offices they now hold was the hope inspir- 
ig the audience to cheers and much handclapping. 

Those same seven hundred hopeful and expectant 
POstmasters should remember that the aforesaid red 
‘Orpuscles are eccentric and unreliable. They do not al- 
“ays act after the manner characteristic of red cor- 
Puscles as a class. They frequently talk when they 
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should keep quiet and act, they write notes when they 
ought to strike blows, they make war that is not war 
and maintain peace that is not peace, they parlev with 
the wrong men and fling epithets and epigrams at men 
who might be helpful, they point to the artificial pros- 
perity that a foreign war has brought to this country 
and impudently say they made it, they are constantly 
contradicting each other; and when it is most incum- 
bent upon them to remain red corpuscles they turn 
into white feathets. 

It is reason for satisfaction, of course, to know that 
the presidential postmasters enjoyed their annual ban- 
quet; but they should not overestimate the promise 
which the future makes to them because the leading 
speaker of the evening is a hereditary Democrat and 
believes that he has red blood in his veins. If he 
should have an opportunity to redistribute the plums 
he has given out in the last three years, experts in 
psychology assert, there is not a postmaster who can 
feel sure of reappointment. 


BLAINE, AUGUSTA AND MUNSEY 


ITH the presidential campaign warming up and 

consequent reminiscences of other years attract- 
ing the public fancy, it is to be wondered that our 
alert daily press has not seen fit to take advantage of 
the opportunity offered by the presence of “Jimmie” 
Blaine in the city to revive tales of what was the clos- 
est contest since the incomparable Hayes-Tilden ruc- 
tion. “Jimmie” may be said to have missed by but 500 
votes the distinction of being the son of a president 
of the United States. It was in 1884 that his father, 
Ingersoll’s “Plumed Knight,” lost to Grover Cleveland, 
after one of the bitterest campaigns in our history. 
The result was determined hy the electoral vote of the 
state of New York, which was carried by the Demo- 
cratic aspirant with 500 ballots to spare, five hundred 
votes which the Republicans have always maintained 


were cast by Coney Island “repeaters,” men who had: 


been taken to the resort early in the season, registered 
as “barkers” or waiters and then returned to New York, 
there to remain until election day, when, after first care- 
fully depositing their ballots ig the city, they returned 
to Coney and repeated the interesting performance. 
Seeing “Jimmie” Blaine, once the youthful idol of half 
the population of the country, drifting about the Alex- 
andria lobby brings to at least one editorial mind 
memories of that good old town of Augusta, Maine, 
where Jimmie passed his boyhood, and of another for- 
mer resident of that city now loitering in Los Angeles, 
who, quite unconsciously, particularly contributed to 
the journalism of the last thirty-five years. About the 
time Jimmie Blaine was running around in short 
trousers, a young telegraph operator of Augusta was 
putting in all his leisure time endeavoring to gratify 
an ambition to write boys’ stories. The telegraph 
operator’s name was Frank A. Munsey. E. G. Rideout, 
who now calls Los Angeles home, was then publish- 
ing a mail order monthly in New York. Attracted by 
one of Munsey’s stories, he sent for the author and 
made him editor of “The Golden Argosy,” a publica- 
tion which belied its name for its original owner but 
which has indeed proved a golden argosy for J'rank A. 
Munsey, who later acquired it. To this day one of the 
Munsey magazines is called the Argosy. 


JUSTIFYING THE BLACKLIST 


ORCED by the severe criticisms of American news- 
kh papers to take a defensive attitude, London, 
through the chief of the department of foreign trade, 
has replied to the scathing articles that have grected 
recent publication of the black-list, which includes 
eighty-seven American individuals and frms with which 
English concerns are forbidden to do business under 
the trading-with-the-enemy act. It is admitted that a 
sub rosa list has been in existence for months, but, 
replying to the charge that the publication, at this time, 
of the interdicted names was both unwise and unneces- 
sary, Chief Evans retorts that it was done to enlighten 
British traders. To them alone the prohibition is ad- 
dressed, it is declared, and by its means they learn 
whom to avoid and, by a process of elimination, whom 
not to include as aids to the enemy. Apparently, there 
is no question that the firms and individuals black- 
listed have been “caught with the goods,” so to say; 


that is, the active help and sympathies of each person 
or concern have been extended to those engaged in 
fighting the British or their allies. It is claimed that 
the blacklist system i§ a piece of purely domestic legis- 
lation which simply inhibits Britsh subjects from deal- 
ing with certain persons. Of course, the right of any 
government to impose such prohibiton on its own na- 
tionals is hardly to be questioned. Impolitic it may 
have been, but the British chief of the foreign trade 
bureau makes out a strong case. Supposing the situa- 
tion were reversed; supposing we were at war with 
Mexico and British firms were found to be aiding the 
enemy, thereby lessening our hopes of ultimate victory 
or, at least, serving to prolong the warfare. Would we 
not be justified in notifying our people by similar pro- 
cedure to avoid having any dealings with the concerns 
detected in furnishing comfort to the Mexicans? It is 
idle to think that we would hold back for fear of of- 
fending a neutral nation. In war, apparently, all tlic 
courtesies of life are sent to the demnition bowwows 
when the objective country’s diplomatic representatives 
are practically shown the front door. Great Brtain cid 
not begin the war, did not want it, in fact, but having 
been forced into it, she ts overlooking no chances to 
win. Perhaps, that is a crime, but it is the grim doctriné 
of self-preservation, the oldest known principle extant. 


NEUTRALITY RUN WILD 

Pew acts in an official career already become comic 
4s are more ridiculous than that of Josephus Daniels, 
secretary of the navy, in requesting Captain W. S. 
Sims to rewrite the analysis of the Battle of Jutland. 
which the officer prepared for the navy department. 
Josephus naively expresses the fear that a few of the 
captain’s statements may be regarded as “unneutral!” 
Any careful study of the available documents regard- 
ing the battle of Jutland will show it was a defeat for 
the German navy. Admiral Jellicoe’s report is no 
more conclusive evidence to the impartial mind than 
the shuffling and evasive assertions, denials and con- 
tradictions which have come from Berlin. What Cap- 
tain Sims probably did was to test the conflicting evi- 
dence in the light of his naval experience and draw 
from reason an account of the conflict with asspecial 
view to its lessons for American naval officers. Will 
the Navy Department be assisted by a report which 
shuts its eyes to the facts in order to preserve an out- 
ward appearance of “neutrality?” Presumably, the 
president has reasons which he regards as adequate 
for keeping Josephus Daniels in office but it may be 
suggested that a restraint should be put upon this cabi- 
net member who makes not only himself and the ad- 
ministration but the United States government an ob- 
ject of scornful laughter. 


GOODBYE, “JIM!” 


HAT a reunion of kindred souls must that have 

been when James Whitcomb Riley passed the 
portals of the abode of the shades and greeted that 
other poet of the children, Eugene Field. Eugene pre- 
ceded the Hoosier singer by a score of years, but in 
the interim Riley has not produced anything that 
ranked with his carlter poctic offerings. Although his 
body continued to perform its functions his brain had 
been atrophied for so long that although death came 
only recently, for years the creative spirit had 
been wanting in him whose “Little Orphant Annie,” the 
“Raggedy Man,” “The Doodlebugs” and “Goodbye 
Jim” made the poet beloved, not only in Indiana, but 
throughout America. Riley’s poetry, in spite of taking 
dialect form, was easily understandable of all children, 
since it was so simple, so genuinely expressive of child- 
ish wants, ambitions and emotions. A bachelor by 
choice, he was “Uncle Jim” to every child in Green- 
field and, later, all Indiana was comprehended in this 
affectionate pseudo kinship. Riley’s excursions into 
the field of philosophy, into the more complex ques- 
tions possessing the human mind, while revealing clear 
thinking, did not add to his reputation and he wisely 
confined the efforts of his muse to dealing with the 
homely joys and sorrows, fancies and humors of the 
common people. He has had many imitators, but none 
that could dispossess him in the affections of the little 
folk, Riley was sui generis; he reflected not an ideal- 
ized world, but the plain, everyday conditions all about 
him and his reward was instantaneous and enduring. 
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The lecture field, in which the inimitable Bill Nye and 
Fugene Field were his “co-partners in crime,” as he 
once characterized the triune to the editor of The 
Graphic, broadened his circle of friends and great- 
ly widened his list of readers. To hear him recite 
“Little Orphant Annie,” “The Old Swimmin’ Hole,” 
“Goin’ to the Fair” and that Hoosier classic, “Good- 
bye, Jim, Take Keer o’ Yourself,” was to enjoy an 
evening ever rendered memorable. Riley had the most 
delicate and “spaking” hands. When he waved them 
on the platform they were more expressive than words; 
they were the most graphic exponents of sign language 
we can recall in an experience that includes intimate 
acquaintance with the Sioux, Cheyenne, Crow and 
Apache Indians. Reminded of this trait, he once laugh- 
ingly remarked, “Perhaps, it’s because I feel it ithe 
poem recited] clear to the tips of my fingers.” Riley 
had lived to reach almost the Biblical three score and 
ten years. He had been ailing for many months before 
the final summons came. His many friends and ad- 
murers will echo in their hearts that half title of one of 
his best poems: “Goodbye, Jim.” 





NO DOUBT AS TO “CASEY’S” AUTHORSHIP 


\ 7 HILE it is stated that the question again is being 
'Y raised of who wrote “Casey at the Bat,” we are 
inclined to think the sole skeptic is the clever publicity 
agency of one of the firm corporations interested in 
DeWolt Hopper’s “movie” engagement. It is alleged 
that rival claimants to the authorship are Ernest L. 
Thayer, of Nordhoff, Cal., and George Whitfield D'V ys, 
of Cambridge, Mass. If Mr. D’Vys really claims to 
have written “Casey’—which we doubt—he certainly 
cannot prove it. Mr. Thayer, one of the most modest 
of nen, unquestionably wrote the famous—shall we say 
—~elegy. In his younger days he was one of the edi- 
tors of Crimson, Harvard’s justly celebrated college 
paper. He was in William Randolph Hearst’s class 
at the Cambridge university, and the Californian  in- 
vited Thayer and one other friend to accompany him 
to San Irancisco, after graduating. They went as their 
college chum’s guests. When Senator Hearst bought 
his son the San Francisco Examiner Thayer was in- 
vited to join the staff and for a time he wrote edi- 
torials and book reviews. But a longing for travel 
seized him, and he sailed out of the Golden Gate to 
visit the Orient. That was years ago. He returned to 
California in 1912—the southern half—fell in love with 
a beautiful and cultured San Diego widow, and they 
were married. They are now living in the Ojai valley, 
near Nordhoff. Mr. Thayer has told the editor of 
The Graphic, personally, how he came to write “Casey,” 
and he has many intimate friends who are familiar with 
all the circumstances. There is no shadow of doubt 
that the honor of its authorship belongs to him alone. 





WORSE THAN SNOBBERY 

RANKLIN P, ADAMS, who conducts the spright- 

ly Conning Tower in the New York Tribune, has 
been working himself up into intense academic emo- 
tion recently, the original text for his state of mind 
being the advertisement of an automobile which de- 
scribed the car as “the one in which your kind of 
people ride.” This, Mr. Adams averred, was the rank- 
est kind of snobbery. To us, Mr. Adams’ position is 
the rankest sort of pretension. What sincere man is 
there who does not find in his real consciousness an 
echo to the remark of Charles am, “I can bea 
friend to a worthy man, who upon another account 
cannot be my mate or fellow. I cannot like all people 
alike.” Nor did Lamb say this in any snobbish mood, 
for in one of his characteristically frank letters he 
tells a friend, "I like to be liked; I don’t care about 
being respected.” Democracy is a splendid achieve- 
ment, but is it anything more than a political one? 
We may be second to none in our desire that all the 
men and women in the world should be possessed 
of all the opportunities and social refinements which 
we ourselves enjoy, but until such time as they do 
reach this desirable condition, we “cannot like all 
people alike.” For, be it remembered, this is not 
merely the case with the person of high social attain- 
ments, but the preference for his own kind of people 
is, probably, even stronger with the proletarian. He 
openly scoffs at many of the refinements of what he 
considers an overdeveloped social instinct, and it would 
arouse his anger immediately to be included in Pilate 
sort of people.” The fascination of the world lies in 
its infinite variety. Wherever we go, we find our own 
kind. Whether we are scholarly or convivial, fond 
of simplicity or luxury, we soon discover the circle in 
which we are at home. This is not snobbery, not 
denying the fundamental truths of democracy, but 
merely recognizing individual differences. If we could 
not find refuge from the bustle of life in these social 
by-ways, unhappy, indeed, would be our lot. But 
fnding that haven we look out with kindlier eyes upon 
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a, perhaps, less fortunate world, grateful that we are 
able to associate with our own kind of people, yet 
feeling none of that superiority which Mr. Adams 
plaintively fears is bound to be the result of conscious 
social distinctions. 


DEMONSTRATING AN AXIOM 


NE might naturally suppose that with so much 

to occupy its attention, so many claims on its 
public purse—more than fourteen billion dollars since 
the war began—that so comparatively minor an affair 
as the rescuing of a handful of castaways in the Antarc- 
tic ocean would not command the consideration of the 
British nation at this time. But that is not Great Brit- 
ain’s way. It is never too busy, never too pre-occupied 
to look after its subjects, no matter what the risk, what 
the expense. That is why in all quarters of the globe 
the Britisher is respected, his wishes are deferred to, 
his rights are observed. Whether it is in Mexico, in 
the far East, on the African coast or in South America 
the British subject is an object of consideration by 
foreign governments, by individual aliens, and as such 
he is constantly envied by Americans, for example, 
who realize fully the reasons for such solicitude. Here, 
then, we find the British government, despite the many 
pressing demands it must meet from the front, paus- 
ing to dispatch a special vessel from an English har- 
bor to Elephant Island, there to attempt the rescue of 
twenty-two men cast away from the last Shackleton 
Antarctic expedition. No suitable boat being available 
at any South American port, the task is taken up at 
home and the wooden ship, the Discovery, by the cour- 
tesy of the Hudson Bay Company, will presently be 
dispatched to the South Shetlands on her mission of 
mercy. It is believed the stranded explorers had 
enough food supplies to last them until help could ar- 
rive, if it were not too long delayed. Under the com- 
mand of an experienced ice master the sturdy Discov- 
ery, properly equipped, and now in dock refitting, will 
set forth to demonstrate that Great Britain never de- 
serts her subjects. 


OUR TROUBLESOME MANNERS 


NE of the favorite pastimes of a certain class of 

writers is to compare the American people with 
those of older civilization to the detriment of the 
Americans. Usually, for this purpose, a phase of life is 
discussed in which we, as a young civilization, should 
not be expected to excel. Take, for example, an article 
in Harper’s, in which Americans are scolded for their 
bad manners. Now, manners are traditional in each 
country. The thing that is courtly in the Balkans is 
outre in Spain; the politeness of England is distasteful 
to the Italian. In America, our social relations have 
never developed to a stage where manners have been 
created, for the most ancient of our houses are only a 
few generations removed from the pioneer stage. So 
we have endeavored, in -fine society, to adopt, to a 
greater or less degree, a modification of the manners 
of other lands. Since these customs are almost exclu- 
sively imitative, it is natural that they do not come with 
the same grace, for the most part, as they do to the 
peoples where they originated. Yet, in one respect at 
least, America has so far passed all other countries in 
refinement, that comparison must indeed be odious— 
to the others. This is in the matter of table manners. 
At best, eating is the most unesthetic of all human ac- 
tivities of a social character. But it is not necessary 
that it should be carried to the grotesque point that is 
found in Italy and France. The Italian eating spag- 
hetti, whether in the pension or the palace, is a sight 
for the gallery gods and provides a striking contrast to 
the courtly grace of the same Italian in the drawing 
room. The Frenchman approaches his dinner by tuck- 
ing his napkin inside his collar to protect his clothing, 
and then fails to, let the chips fall where they may. 
Even the Englishman, though ‘not nearly so bizarre as 
these, is still careless at table. So while Americans 
may not possess all the fineses of certain European na- 
tion, they have at least their table manners to fall back 
upon, and point to with pride. 


BALKY HORSES AND HUMAN BEINGS 


ORSE sense is an expression which has been 

adopted as a synonym for homely knowledge 
which gets down at the root of a problem and solves it 
without recourse to complicated psychological proc- 
esses or technicalities. For example, we are indebted 
to the publication, Our Dumb Animals, for a guaranteed 
cure for balking on the part of a horse. This know]- 
edge would have been of greater general value a few 
years ago when there were more balky horses and 
fewer balky automobiles, for the rule will hardly apply 
to a gasoline engine. In brief, it is this: The horse is 
a one-idea-at-a-time creature. If he decides not to 
move, he has no room for any other idea than that, and 
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will endure all sorts of punishment without really no. 
ticing it, because his mind is fixed upon the idea of re- 
maining stationary. If, says this authority, you wil] 
but tuck one of his ears under the bridle strap so that 
the horse cannot move that ear, he will be compelled 
to divert his attention from the determination not to 
move, to speculation as to why he cannot wag that ear 
and in a few minutes his effort to move the ear Will 
have so completely engaged his attention that he will 
trot along involuntarily as a matter of habit, whey 80 
ordered by the driver. In a quarter of an hour the 
ear may be released, with full confidence that the balk. 
ing mood has been forgotten. But while there are lot 
so many horses dr:ven as there used to be, and the 
plan of tucking the carburetor of a balky atitomobile 
under the piston rod might not work, cannot the prin- 
ciple be applied to human beings in many cases? When 
we are most uncompromisingly stubborn, it is because 
we refuse to consider anything or anyone else but 
that one, usually isolated condition or individual, Jj 
our attention be diverted, temporarily, when we return 
to the conflict we have lost something of our inflexj- 
bility. This, of course, always assuming that the atti 
tude was pure stubbornness, as opposed to firmness, 
where a principle is involved. We give place to none 
in our admiration for a man who stalwartly adheres 
to his ideals, but in future we shall often feel desirous 
of applying Our Dumb Animals’ equine cure as a test of 
whether it is the ego or the ideal that js controlling 
the situation. 





MARVEL OF IT 
“SONGRESS has appropriated $135,000 to Stay the 

' ravages of infantile paralysis which is in a fair 
way of spreading generally throughout the States 
About 2,000 cases in New York and 400 deaths, and 
civilization finds itself unable to stamp out the disease! 
At the present rate, the total number of cases may ex- 
ceed 10,000 and deaths yet to come may reach 2,500, 

Considering the stupidity of governments and the 
dense ignorance generally on this as well as other sani- 
tary subjects, this epidemic may easily succeed in doub- 
ling the above statistics. So Congress appropriates the 
muniticent amount of $135,000, or $13.50 per case, tak- 
ing the probable number at 10,000. In other words, 
Congress is willing to chance $13.50 a case on general 
supervision over child-life. 

When cattle have the foot and mouth disease, it is a 
common thing for Congress and the States to kill herds 
and pay the farmers substantially the market price. To 
stamp out foot and mouth disease, the expense easily 
reaches $75 a case. But, then, what is a life of a child 
compared with that of the farmer’s milch cow? A mil- 
lion or two for stamping out hog cholera would have 
been voted offhand by Congress if needed. But, a pig 
has money value! 

Zola somewhere depicts the quandary of the French 
peasant who had a wife and a favorite cow both about 
to have offspring. He had money enough for only one 
doctor; so he sent for the veterinary. If the 2,000 
babies who are about to die and the 8,000 or more 
babies who are about to be crippled for life are worth 


only $100 apiece to society, however much they may be 
worth to their parents, surely 10,000 babies at $100 


apiece worth $1,000,000, on a strictly material basis, are 
worthy of more salvage than 13% cents on the dollar. 

It is estimated that the United States Government 
has appropriated $5,016,175 for the investigation and 
prevention of the diseases of animals and plant life and 
only $1,917,566 for the investigation and prevention of 
the diseases of man. The grand loss annually from 
typhoid and malaria is estimated at $928,234,880. 

It is doubtful whether much will be accomplished 
along sanitary lines until the laboring people better 
comprehend sanitary values. The proper place for the 
health activities of the Government lies, then, in the 
Department of Labor under the supervision of a secre- 
tary who is a member of the President’ Cabinet. In 
the overworked Treasury Department, a Bureau of Pub- 
lic Health is lost in the shuffle. 
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Folks who insist on their right to throw banana peel- 
ings and peanut shells around in public places would be 
the first ones to deny the right of the government [0 
require their services for the protection of their country. 
Personal liberty is a queer thing. 

* Ok 

Belgium contributed three hundred thousand dollars 
to the San Francisco earthquake fund. Has California 
done as well by Belgium? The “Belgium Grand Prix 
cominittee did not succeed in selling any where 
near all the twenty thousand tickets for the drawing 
for the prizes contributed by Los Angeles merchants. 

x Ok Ok 


There have been about three thousand cases of plague 
in California in the last ten years, Not among the 
humans, but rats and vermin. Every one of them 
was as much a menace to the people of the state as 
though it had been a man instead of a rodent, had there 
been no effort made to stamp out the disease. 
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GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


T HERE is every indication that the perpetrators of 


the bomb outrage, the tragedy which marred the 
preparedness parade, will be speedily brought to @is- 
jee, District Attorney Fickert is confident that he has 
sathered sufficient evidence to convict three or more 
~ersons already in the hands of the police. Probably, 
he has not told the newspapers all he knows, although 
he has consented to voluminous interviews, and ap- 
parently every clue available to the bureau or detec- 
ives specially organized for the investigation ent ile 
nutrage has been eagerly covered by. the reporters. But 
it is obvious that much of the “evidence . which has 
heen published to satisfy the public’s anxious demand 
for every detail in connection with the crime wi! De OF 
little legal value. From clouds of witnesses there 1s a 
mass of conflicting testimony as to the identification of 
the suspects. But the district attorney's office 1s san- 
eine that in Warren Billings, the Mooneys and Nolan 
they have captured the principals of a dynamite ring 
responsible not only for the parade crime it ter Tre 
destruction of the United Railroads power towers sev- 
eral weeks ago. The theory 1s that the bomb which 
worked such ghastly havoc among the spectators of the 
parade was intended for the United Railroads division 


of marchers. ae 

More than fifteen thousand dollars has been raised 
as a reward fund to stimulate the activities of the police 
and detectives. The city government discovered that 
+ could not legally subscribe more than $1,000, but the 
balance of the $5,000 guaranteed by Mayor Rolph will 
be cheerfully paid out of his private pocket on the con- 
viction of the criminals. The reward fund and the 
liberal subscriptions for the destitute families of several 
of the victims of the outrage are but a small indica- 
tion of the intense public feeling, which was impres- 
sively demonstrated at last week’s mass meeting at- 
tended by more than six thousand citizens. The audi- 
ence was warned by more than one speaker that the 
shameful event was the culmination oFealone perigs 
of lawlessness, and Archbishop Hanna, who was un- 
able to be present in person, wrote a strong message 
pledging his every effort “until we can feel that all the 
elements that make for disorder are banished from our 
fair city.” 

x * & 

Of the million dollar fund which the Chamber of 
Commerce is raising to carry out its determined cain- 
paign to establish the principles of the open shop in 
this port, $600,000 has already been subscribed. The 
faw and order committee of the Chamber is composed 
of one hundred members. Its work, as defined by 
President Frederick J. Koster, is to be “constructive, 
its duty to safeguard life and liberty from lawlessness.” 
Every attempt to intimidate free labor is to be prose- 
cuted with the utmost rigor. 

x «KX 

While it was a foregone conclusion that Willis H. 
Booth’s candidacy for the Senate would be indorsed by 
the conference called by the chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Central Committee, no one had anticipated 
the complete unanimity of his nomination by the 500 
members who gathered at the Palace Saturday after- 
noon. The concerted efforts of the Los Angeles dele- 
gation, nearly a hundred strong, had a convincing ef- 
fect. Willis Booth himself made an excellent impres- 
sion, particularly in his kindly references to Judge 
Bordwell, declaring that a friendship of a lifetime with 
“a magnificent man” must not be injured in Steed 
contest. Nevertheless Booth deemed it advisable to 
urge his sttpporters “to exercise a Christian-like char- 
ity” toward the judge, who will doubtless indulge in 
one of his sardonic smiles at the suggestion that he is 
in need of such treatment. The action of the confer- 
ence is undoubtedly a strong strategic move to con- 
centrate the Republican vote at the primary on Booth. 
What Republican leaders here are most concerned to 
know is the strength of Judge Bordwell’s personal fol- 
lowing. The nomination is conceded to Southern Cali- 
fornia but if the vote in the southern counties is split 
to any serious extent the State’s opportunity to be 
represented by at least one Republican candidate in the 
Senate will be sacrificed. 

* * x 


Governor Johnson, it is figured, need only get 34 per 
cent of the Republican vote at the primary to secure 
the nomination of the party for which he has no use 
whatever except for his personal purpose. The gov- 
ernor is waging a characteristic campaign and in his 
speeches at San Jose and Oakland injected the personal 
element of attack. After the Chicago conventions it 
was understood that the Governor and William H. 
Crocker no longer regarded each other with aversion 
but had indulged in most amicable conference. But 
Mr, Crocker’s activities in trying to induce the Repub- 
licans of Southern California to concentrate on one 
senatorial candidate have aroused intense bitterness 
in the Governor’s breast. Crocker is now pilloried for 
attempting to introduce the political system of Tam- 
many Hall and by his dictation usurping the rights of 
the proletariat, while the banker's “regularity” as a 
Republican is horribly exposed. The governor has also 
discovered himself to be an enthusiastic supporter of 
woman suffrage, though so long as this was an issue 
in this state he preserved a memorable silence. 

Fight thousand spectators enjoyed the most remark- 
able performance that has ever heen given on the stage 
of the Greek Theater at the Univrsity of California 
when, last Saturday night, Ruth St. Dents and Ted 

hawn, supported by their company trained in Los An- 
geles and sixty or seventv students from the Univer- 
sity's summer school, gave a series of elaborately beau- 
tiful classic dances. Those who have only scen these 
dancers on a small stage can form litle idea of the 
heauties of the dance-nageants they had prepared for 
the Greek Theater. The three pageants, introducing 
es than a hundred performers, were illustrative of 

© mythology of Egypt, Greece and India respectively. 
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The ensembles were wonderfully effective and their 
perfection a most remarkable tribute to the thorough- 
ness of the training at “Denishawn,” an institution 
which is certain to add new laurels to the fame of Los 
Angeles as an artistic center. This remarkable per- 
formance is to be repeated at the San Diego Exposi- 
tion. The grace and agility of the dancers was not af- 
fected by the fact that in certain of the pageants they 
danced with bare feet on the stone stage. R. ee 
San Francisco, August 2. 


GRADE CROSSING RECOMMENDATIONS 


ECOMMENDATIONS regarding means of elimi- 


nating grade crossing danger were made at the 
joint meeting held in Chicago recently by the Commit- 
tee on Grade Crossings of the National Association of 
Railway Commissioners and the Special Committee on 
the Prevention of Accidents at Grade Crossings of the 
American Railway Association. Howard Elliott of 
Los Angeles, Inspector of Transportation of the Salt 
Lake Route and well known writer on railroad and 
financial topics, was one of the members of the latter 
committee and contributed to the discussion. The rec- 
ommendations adopted should be of general interest. 
ialey alc. 

That every grade crossing should be protected by 
an approach warning sign, to be placed in the highway 
at a distance not less than 300 feet on each side of the 
railroad tracks, the sign to be a circular disc not less 
than 24 inches in diameter painted white with a black 
border and black cross lines with the letters “R. R.” 
Where deemed necessary this approach warning sign to 
be properly lighted at night. 

That the railroad companies maintain, within the 
limits of their rights of way, proper cautionary signs 
such as are now in use or authorized by law, and 
where deemed necessary such signs shall be equipped 
with a red light at night. 

That all lights displayed at night towards the high- 
way at grade crossings shall be red. 

That all crossing flagmen use during the day a uni- 
form disc 16 inches in diameter painted white with a 
black border, and the word “STOP” painted thereon 
in black letters about 5 inches high, instead of the va- 
ri-colored flags which are now being used. 

The uniform painting of all crossing gates with al- 
ternate diagonal stripes of black and white. 

That the railroad companies, wherever practicable, 
he required to maintain their property at grade cross- 
ings free of obstructions to vision; also that the high- 
way approaches to crossings shall be so graded that 
the free passage of vehicles shall not be impeded. 

That the National Association of Railway Commis- 
sioners, the American Railway Association, and the 
American Automobile Association, consider the advis- 
ability of agreeing upon whatever legislation may be 
necessary in the several states to make thoroughly ef- 
fective the protection of grade crossings; and that it 1s 
our opinion that a uniform law requiring vehicles ap- 
proaching such a crossing to reduce speed to a sate 
limit at the warning approach sign is advisable. 





Spoon River Anthology Reflections 


Life hath its shady and its sunny side. 
Théeugh often beauty, sometimes evil leers 

In the pellucid eye of Truth that sears. 

And often joy and sorrow both abide 
Within the same four walls. But woe betide 
The hapless wretch that finds him in arrears 
With Joy. The haunting sorrow of the spheres 
Is his indeed, who doth sweet Joy deride. 


But beauty dwelleth in the muck and scum 

Of things. Doth not the water-lily spring 
From depths of mire to gorgeous flowering? 
And to the seeker of despair will come 

Fell, bleak despair. And ever good will bless 
The fervent seeker of true happiness. 
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Dance of Death in the Sycamores 
Come, litle flame-winged Sister, dance— 
Faster, whirl faster; 

Blue, so blue is the sky above, 

The white clouds pass, 

They too must die, 

Dance and laugh at the eager wind 

Ahat would bear you away. 

Ah, warm is the sun and life is brief; 
Dance happily, little flaming leaf; 

Too soon you will wear your shroud of dull brown 
And drifting softly, gently down, 

Your grave the sweet, moist earth will be, 
The stream’s low song your threnody— 
Come, little flame-winged Sister, dance— 
Laugh and dance, 

There’s a little time. 


—CAROLINE MABEL DELP 


Soul By the Sea of Time 
Like crystals of the ocean 
Comes each day. 
A spark of light, a flash, 
That fades away. 


They come, they go, and yet 
They re never gone; 

Fach lives to die, and call 
‘The next one On; 


Aye, one by one, the twinkling 
Echoes die. 

As flowers, trees and beasts— 
As you and I. 


Each light a life, but, watching 
From afar, 

Behold their maker shining 
As a stan 


—GEORGE HUGH BANNING 
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NEW AMERICAN POET 





By Arthur Denison 


HILE the members of the mutual admiration 


society who style themselves Imagists are busied 

with bringing out their yearly anthology, and maga- 
zines of the “new” verse are springing up wherever 
several persons, delighting in the idea of poetry made 
easy, can gather in a few ionts of type and a printing 
press, a volume of solid poetic worth by a new Amerl- 
can poet has appeared. “Sappho in Levkas, and other 
poems,” by William Alexander Percy, a Mississippian 
now in New Haven, must seem hopelessly old fash- 
ioned to those whose admiration is all for lilies which 
“sobble their tongues.” Yet there is at least one 
poem, that from which the book takes its title, which 
must find a place among the truly fine things done by 
poets of this country. And there are others of great 
beauty and charm. ; 

It is a task of real poetical worth to revivify a char- 
acter of mythology or history and to make the tale live 
again in language of power and beauty; a task which 
makes many lyric efforts seem puny and egotistical in 
comparison. Browning has done it for Guido and the 
others in the “Ring and the Book,’ Tennyson, for 
Ulysses; and Mr. Percy, with a display of unusual 
ability, for the Sappho legend. His is a Sappho seen 
through fresh eyes and projected with new imagery. 
Seldom do such lines of Pagan intoxication come trom 
the pen of a modern poet as these following, where 
Sappho debases herself before Zeus contessing the 
worldliness of even her first love. 
Had mine been siren sorcery 
To draw him tremulous to my desire, 
And had he answered love with love, 
Passion with passion, ardent equally— 
I know that I had cooled—the wanton’s trick— 
Found tedious what had been bliss, grown strange, 
At last, despised! More—more—lI stifle— 
if far from Lesbos and from him 
I should remain—I should forget the boy! 
And this—indignant heart of mine, I will not lie— 
Could Phaon’s magic pass, 
Yet other snares, perhaps as sweet-—if such 
Could be,—would trap and madden me as his. 
Some summer-tinted mouth, some curved throat; 
The Bacchie grace of some young body, bare 
And glistening in the games—I know I know 
Perhaps some throbbing, lawless-eyed barbarian, 
Sea-burnt, gorgeous, and bestial— 
Surely, not that, my God! 
But always I shall be 
Hurt with the vehemence of too, too perfect beauty; 


Bare and resistless always 
To all the sorceries of fair, fair flesh! 


In quite another vein is Mr. Percy’s “St .Francis To 
the Birds,” and there seems to be a truly Browning- 
esque flash in this fanciful address of St. Francis’ to 
his mute listeners. 


Was ever such a sermon? 
eno text; no morals, you! 
Let’s call it then no sermon, but instead 
Tll sit within the shadow of this tree 
With you companionably close, 
An@ while the hoyden breeze on emerald wings 
Lets through the shimmering lances of the sun, 
And hums aloud for wantonness—we'll gossip! 
Oh, not of sin or other grave concern, 

Iiis life. 


But right familiarly of what we Know 
And the light-heartedness and delicacy of this “Page’s 
Road Song” (13th Century) makes it stand forth gem- 
like in memory long after one has closed the book. 





Jesu, 

If Thou wilt make 

Thy peach trees bloom for me, 

And fringe my bridal path both sides 
With tulips, red and free, 

If Thou wilt make Thy skies as blue 
As ours in Sicily, 

And wake the little leaves that sleep 
On every bending tree— 

I promise not to vexen Thee 

That Thou shouldst make eternally 
Heaven my home, 

But right contentedly 

A singing page I'll be 

Here, in Thy springtime, 

Jesu. 

It is all the work of a man classically schooled, but 
keenly alive to the beauties of the present as well as 
those of the past. The subject matter, its treatment, 
and Mr. Percy’s mastery of words all bespeak his 
training and promise much for his future. There is 
large pleasure here for the appreciator of uniformly fine 
workmanship and broad understanding.—(“Sappho in 
Levkas, and Other Poems.” By William Alexander 
Percy, Yale University Press. Bullock’s.) 


GRAPHITES 


Considering what a terrible experience New York is 
now enduring in her epidemic of infantile paralysis, 
superinduced by slovenly health inspection of insani- 
tary quarters, whence pestilence has spread, it be- 
hooves all other cities of America to be on their guard 
as never before lest they, too, are caught by the fell 
disease. 

x Ok OX 

Berlin’s admiralty board is exhibiting symptoms of 
a desire to renew the “freedom of action policy” of 
her submarines. Of course, if Germany is so foolish 
as to fout Uncle Sam’s interdiction there is bound to 
be a scrap, in which event it is just as well that the 
Mexican affair be temporarily | shelved. 

* 


Villa, like Banquo’s ghost, will not down. Although 
he has been buried a score of times, quite as persist- 
ently he bobs up again. Again he is giving battle to 
fie Catraneietas and, as usual, administering a= eoo0d 
licking. But he will be dead again at the next bulle- 
atte 

x ok x 

Because of an epidemic of diphtheria the throats of 
all the students at the University of Alabama at Tus- 
caloosa were examined for the bacilli of the disease. 
It was found in two hundred and fifty-three cases 
though only thirty of these showed any clinical evi- 
dence (fever, sore throat, etc.) of the disease. That is 
for every person who was sick there were seven ap- 
parently well people who were in condition to infect 
others even if they did not themselves later “come 
down” with diphtheria. 
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MRS. SCHERFEE LOYAL PROGRESSIVE 
By Pearl Rall 


\ 7 1TH an open mind, ever ready to seize the main 

chance, the development of Mrs. James Scherfee 
from a retiring bit of a housewife into the self-pos- 
sessed and efhcient executive and political power that 
she is today is little short of a miracle. She is of the 
dainty type that one would expect to be devoted to 
fluffy ruffles and afternoon teas and cultural club work. 
Instead she is tailor-made and keen-witted and full of 
practical ideas on matters that engage the attention 
of men of affairs. She is more; I regard her as one of 


the best examples of woman’s ability as a political 
manager I have ever met. 

Mrs. Scherfee was one of thirty women delegates to 
the National Progressive convention at Chicago re- 
cently, Dr. Martin, professor of sociology at Stanford 
University being another delegate from California. 
Never having attended such a gathering before natur- 
ally she found it all exceedingly novel and interesting. 
“T had attended large conventions of clubwomen but in 
this audience the men so predominated that I confess I 
was at attention all the time that nothing might escape 
me. It was a great opportunity because there was such 
intense excitement and tip-toe expectation of the re- 
sults. We were treated royally by all and 
given places on several important comnnit- 
tees. Upon our arrival we were met by a 
delegation of Californians who had gone on 
before and we went directly to the con- 
vention hall in company with Governor 
Johnson. The sessions did not begin until 
the next day, but there was much singing, 
band-playing and waving of banners, which 
continued throughout the convention.” 

It was the bustness of the day that most 
occupied Mrs. Scherfee’s attention. She had 
gone to this convention pledged to nomi- 
nate Theodore Roosevelt and everything 
bearing upon this phase of the work in 
hand remained in her memory most vividly. 
Not alone in her own convention hut in that 
of the Republican camp those things indi- 
cative of his position in the public favor 
were recorded most faithfully. 


“Our speakers were able men who did 
not indulge in lengthy debates but spoke 
tersely and to the point and when they had 
said their say briefly, sat down and gave 
others opportunity. Whenever the name 
of Roosevelt was mentioned the crowds 
went wild, shouting ‘We want Teddy; he 
won't pussvfoot’ and ‘We want a regular 
American,’ and similar phrases. And when 
Raymond Robbins, our chairman, spoke of 
him the delegations began marching about 
the hall, shouting and waving banners. One 
could not help being excited and moved by 
the evident popularity of our candidate. 
Among the thousand delegates and four 
thousand guests this made a great demon- 
stration. Many of these were Southerners 
who had put aside the traditions of the 
southland before the war; from all quarters 
of the country they came. 


“Another issue of supreme importance we 
all felt was the union of the Republican 
and the Progressive wings. Hence, one of 
the first matters of business taken up was 
the appointment of a committee to hold 
conference with a committee from the Re- 
publican convention being held at the same 
time. However, Penrose, Murrav Crane 
and men of this type were dominant in the 
Republican committee, and when the con- 
ference was held, swayed the balance for 
the old-line Republican. As a matter of 
fact we Progressives held the strategic ad- 
vantage,—we realized the Progressive vote 
was necessary to the success of the Re- 
publican campaign. Roosevelt refused to 
take advantage of the situation and early 
made it known that unless the two wings 
could unite on him as a candidate he 
would not run as a third candidate thereby weaken- 
ing the hope of either the Republican or the Progres- 
sive cause. Now [ am informed on good authority 
that there was much enthusiasm evinced in the Repub- 
lican convention, the cheering lasting forty-four min- 
utes, at the mention of Mr. Roosevelt's name, and that 
the sargeants-at-arms promptly squelched the shout- 
ing and demonstrations. That convention, undoubtedly, 
was pledged not to nominate Roosevelt. But we were 
hopeful when we heard of the effect of his name upon 
that convention that this prejudice would be overcome. 
It is perfectly ridiculous that such reports of rowdyism 
and roughness in stampeding should have been circu- 
lated. Of course there was excitement, but such things 
are a part of political conventions when there is a 
great matter at issue. Senator Borah came over from 
the Republican convention ‘to get inspiration,’ as he 
termed it and he was welcomed with applause but he 
found us a united body for ‘Teddy.’ ” 


“You certainly are a great admirer of Theodore 
Roosevelt,’ I was moved to remark. To which Mrs. 
Scherfee replied warmly, “Indeed I am. I think him 
the greatest living American of the present day! 


“However, when we realized that Hughes would 
come out squarely for Americanism and progressive 
ideals we felt that he could have the support of the 
Progressive party. Knowing his brilliant record as 
governor and as judge and feeling that the Progressive 
party has really achieved that which it set out to do, 
namely, the elimination of ‘bossism’ on the part of 
certain self-appointed leaders in the Republican party, 
we could conscienticusly support him. We feel that 
Mr. Roosevelt and the Progressive party have been 
fully vindicated in their protest against ‘bossism,’ Yes, 
we proceeded with the business of the convention, 
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adopting a platform similar to the previous one just 
as if we were to engage in the campaign.” 

“Our trip to Chicago was most pleasant. We had a 
most congenial party with teas, card parties and even 
a dance enroute. I went on to Washington, D. C., to 
confer with certain congressmen with regard to the 
work of the National Marketing Association. However, 
I found that nothing could be hoped for from this 
Congress.” This is one of the many important matters 
Mrs. Scherfee has given earnest attention and looks 
toward systematizing the marketing of farm products, 
the proper preparation for market and as an aid to 
finding a market for all agricultural products. 

Mrs. Scherfee long has been the main moving spirit 
of the Outlook Club, one of the most practical and at 
the same time unique of women’s organizations of the 
city. This compact body is composed of but twenty- 
five members, which has offices in the Broadway Cen- 
tral building. Other organizations become affliated 
as a unit and thereby benefit by the investigation of 
these brainy women, along civic lines. Conditions in 
police circles and in the jail, county and city, have 
been examined, it was through their efforts that the 
Industrial Farm for recurrent misdemeanants was es- 
tablished; a committee of two or three is delegated to 
attend the council meetings and follow up any matter 
of fundamental importance. This quiet work proves 


its real effectiveness in the reports made from time 
Tite it-acts as a 


to time to all the affiliated bodies. 





MRS. JAMES SCHERFEE 


central bureau for information on certain matters of 
vital interest to the community for large bodies that 
could not without vast inconvenience, a certain amount 
of unreliability and with much unnecessary expense 
otherwise be obtained. By continuous watchfulness 
a valuable fund of information has been assembled and 
is placed in useful shape. 


That this organization is truly non-partisan is proved 
by the fact that its president, Mrs. Scherfee. is Pro- 
gressive, its second vice-president, Mrs. W. C. Tyler, 
is Democratic, being a delegate to the National Con- 
vention of that party recently, and the other parties 
are represented in the remainder of the board member- 
ship. Mrs. Martin Bekins is its first vice-president, 
Mrs. Agnes Spencer is the corresponding secretary and 
Mrs. Alice Seckler is the treasurer. 


Mrs. Scherfee several years ago proved her thorough- 
ness of method and mental caliber in the study and 
campaign carried forward for the Torrens land law. 
She is a typtcal clubwoman and a “good mixer.” to 
which she adds a wonderfully reecptive mind. From 
every source she gains information and valuable ma- 
terial for her campaigns in whatever direction she 
turns her attention. At present she is busy in political 
affairs, high in the councils at Hiram Johnson head- 
quarters. 


“Friend thee isn’t wanted here.” These words of 
Mrs. Stowe’s converted Quaker in “Unele Tom’s 
Cabin” as he pushed the deputy off the rocks where 
the fugitives were hiding, describe the mental attitude 
of extreme pacifists towards the facts of our actual 
position in this world. Fortunately many, like our 
Quaker, recognize that a present condition is of more 
immediate importance than a beautiful theory and act 
accordingly. 
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August 5, 1916 
“GOING TO THE TREES” 


By Geroid Robinson 

\ VUlH “Stentor” Curry’s “Farewell” ringing in oy, 
ears, and the cool breath of morning SWCeping yp 
the road to meet us, we were off on “the Trail to the 
Trees.’ “Going to the Trees” is Yosemite Slang for 
what amounts almost to a sacred pilgrimage for thou. 
sands of tourists.each year. We were taking the trip 
as a matter of course, much as the stranger in Log 
Angeles always goes to Catalina or Mt. Lowe because 
it's the thing to do. And besides that, the comfort. 
able roominess of the big gray touring cars that plied 
between Camp Curry and the Grove would have tempt- 
ed us to go anywhere. So here we were, going forth 
in the conventional manner to see a world’s wonder 
Old Sol was hardly over the shoulder of Glacier 
Point when we whirled away across the meadows 
and the canyons of the southern wall of the valley 
were cup-full of blue shadows whitened in the deepest 
pockets by the glint of snow. The mists of Yosemite 
Falls held a rainbow that began somewhere in the 
gorge and ended abruptly in mid-air, like the arch of 
a ruined aqueduct. Fortunately, the bridge that spanned 
the full-fAowing Merced was made of more substantia] 
stuff, and we got safely across to the other side A 
road-sprinkler drawn by deliberate mules held us back 
for a moment and then we went rollicking on again, 
reaching around every curve with a horp- 

blast that announced our approach. 


Ei Capitan and the Cathedral Rocks 
fronting each other across the Valley, 
seemed to draw aside to let us pass with 
the river, and cattle grazing by the road 
regarded us with mild surprise as we clat- 
tered across the second bridge. Half a doz- 
en more minutes brought us to our place in 
the line of cars waiting at the foot of the 
Bridal Veil grade. A paternal government 
insists that cars shall go up this road on 
even hours only and down on odd, thereby 
avoiding the necessity of passing each other 
on the grade. With the stroke of eight 
our hour came and we began to scramble 
up the hill at a great rate, making the woods 
echo with the throb of the motor. 

Looking back through the gateway of 
the Yosemite, we could see the whole 
length ot the valley, level as a floor from 
Ii] Capitan to Half Dome, and blue in the 
distance with morning mist and the smoke 
of breakfast fires. At last the machine 
swung out on Inspiration Point and stopped 
there a moment to let us stretch our legs 
and gulp down the superb panorama be- 
fore us. A telescope that revolved on a 
slotted plate, with a name for each slot, 
helped us identify the peaks and waterfalls 
of the valley—E]l Capitan, Yosemite Falls 
North Dome, Half Dome, Glacier Point, 
Cathedral Rocks, Bridal Veil Falls—names 
as familiar to the tourist as those of Co- 
lumbus and John Smith to the school boy. 

Half an hour more of climbing carried 
us over the divide into a new world. Wood- 
ed slopes replaced the granite magnificence 
of the Yosemite, and the road belted the 
mountain range near its crest, a full two 
thousand feet above the South Fork of the 
Merced River. The northern side of each 
tree gave foothold to festoons of moss, 
brilliant green against the brown folds of 
the bark. Dogwoods in full blossom lined 
the creek banks, and the odor of azalias and 
purple lupin made headway even against 
the breath of the engine. The intense green 
of the slopes on our own side of the river 
merged at the bottom of the canyon into 
the deep blue of the opposite mountains— 
a color which faded and flattened to the 
neutral tone of the sky as the mountains 
marched away, range on range, into the 
West, 

At last we descended to the river and 
crossed by a covered bridge suspended 
above the water on timbers hewn out by 
A few minutes more and the car drew up be- 
There still 


hand. 


fore the wide doors of Wawona Hotel. 
hangs about this place the placid spirit of an older 


day. The verandas look out meditatively upon wide 
meeadows and wooded hills, and within-doors the 
high-ceilinged rooms with their white woodwork and 


softly tnted walls are reminiscent of a New England 
inn, 


bt Was here that the horse-drawn stages used to halt 
‘or the night, their passengers the guests of the Wash- 
burns, pioneers who built the first road into the Yosem- 
ite and owned the stages and the hotel. The doors 
of the relay barns along the road swing idly open 
iow, and stages and horses are gone, but one of the 
Washburn brothers still presides over the hotel and 
receives the guests who come up from the San Joa- 
quin in the big autos. 

While our automobile was being watered and fed, 
Mr. Washburn showed us the scenic paintings in the 
Colonial Room of the hotel, and then we got aboard 
again and began another hour’s climb. Leaving the 
valley for the wooded hills, the road twisted in an 
out along the slopes, climbing steadily toward the 
heights in the distance. Then suddenly a little gulch 
we were following widened into a small “park,” and 
we came face to face with the giant trees of the lower 
Mariposa grove. These ancient children are calle 
familiarly by the names of states, of generals, of al- 
most anything that came handy in the days of discov- 
ery, and as we drove through the grove the chauffeur 
introduced us, as it were, to old friends, There were 
the Three Guardsmen at the entrance, and the Fallen 
Monarch farther on, and then the Grizzly Giant, king 
of them all. 

This splendid tree gives the impression of vast bulk, 
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rather than of height, and yet its head towers 224 
feet above the ground. The trunk measures nearly 
thirty-five feet through, and one of the limbs is nearly 
eeven feet in diameter. At once the oldest and the 
largest living thing 1n the world, this tree 1s the mon- 
ument to more dead centuries than there are years in 
eedggnan s lite, but its branches are bright today with 
the vigor of youthful foliage. It is a far cry from 8000 
years to two weeks, and yet when we arrived at the 
cabin in the upper grove we found a group of little se- 
quoias standing all together in one small box of earth, 
their heads just two weeks out of the ground. 
' @dward Baxter, who presides at the cabin, supple- 
Prated our lunch with a pot of steaming coffee and 
told us that more than a hundred and fifty people were 
coming to see him and the trees every day. Baxter 
has been in or near the Mariposa Grove for fifty-three 
rears, and thousands of tourists remember him as a 
iindly man, always ready to answer foolish questions. 
After lunch, a few minutes more of climbing brought 
our car to the crest of Wawona Point. Three thou- 
cand feet below us was the valley of the Merced, the 
hotel buildings mere flecks of white at its farther end 
while to the east a vast spread of mountains stretched 
from north to south the High Sierras. To travel on 
echedule is to turn one’s back on even such royal 
scenes as this, and at the tick of two we started down 
through the grove again. Past the cabin and the 
Grizzly Giant, past the Hotel and over the river 
again, we humimed along the back trail, homeward 
bound. By time the car pulled up at Inspiration Pomt 
again the sun was dropping towards the western 
mountains. Deep shadows poured across the valley 
from the crest of E! Capitan, while the mists of Bridal 
Vell Falls still held the light in a shimmering raimbow. 
Fifteen minutes more and we were down on the floor 
of the valley, whirling along at a great rate toward 
camp. For a time our appetites had been growing tre- 





mendously at the expense of our appreciation of scen- 
ery, and once the stage had landed us at Camp Curry 
again we fairly ttumbled over each other to get into the 
dining room. The fair one who served our table was 
4 college girl of much understanding. She was about 
to ask us which of several things we wanted most, 
when she heard the magic words “Big “‘rees.” 

“T think,” she said, “I think I’d better bring every- 
thing.” 

She did—but that 1s another story. 





RURAL CREDITS PROVISIONS 





In the Rural Credits bill it is provided that “Ten or 
more natural persons who are the owners of farm 
lands qualified as security for a mortgage loan under 
Section 12 of this act may unite to form a National 
Farm Loan Association.” * 

Only borrowing farmers may join this association. 
Each farmer must pay in $5 for one of its shares for 
each $100 he wishes to borrow. He has one vote a 
share, but not to exceed 10 votes in all. At least $20,- 
000 of loans must be applied for in order to incorpor- 
ate such an association. It invests that money in 
shares at par of the Federal Land Bank for its district. 

The farmer applies for his loan to the National Farm 
Loan Association of which he is a member. If its 
committee approves the loan and the loan is ratified 
by vote of the directors, the association indorses the 
farmer’s note (secured by first mortgage on his farm) 
and sends the papers to the Land Bank of which the 
association is a member. 


No Rakeoff Taken 


The Land Bank sends the full amount of the mort- 
gage note to the association and it pays the money 
over to the borrowing farmer. No commission, bro- 
kerage, or rakeoff is charged the borrower. 

Once the system gets going, it will be easy for any 
farmer to get a loan providing he is entitled to 1t. No 
loan may be for less than $100 nor for more than $10,- 
000; for less than five years nor for more than 40 years. 
No loan may exceed 50 or 60 per cent of the value of 
the farm upon which a first mortgage 1s given to se- 
cure the loan, 

Hc is illegal under severe penalty for any officer, com- 
mitteeman or member to accept any commission, fee, 
or perquisite of any kind for granting any loan. The 
National Farm Loan Associations will be small neigh- 
borhood affairs, operating at almost no cost, as_ its 
secretary-treasurer is the only one who may be para: 


Semi-Annual Payments 


The borrower agrees to pay the interest on his note 
each six months, and also to pay a small installment 
upon the principal semi-annually. If the interest is at 
the rate of 5 per cent per annum, a payment of $35 
every six months on each $1000 will, besides paying 
the interest, leave enough to apply on the principal so 
that in about 33 years the debt will be discharged. 
This is possible because all saving interest and the ac- 
cretions from compound interest go to the benefit of 
the borrower. 

Money can be borrowed by this system on the order 
to pay for agricultural land, for equipment, fertilizers, 
livestock, buildings and improvement, or to discharge 
a prior mortgage. 

Fach of the 12 Land Banks must be incorporated 
Ap the Federal law by the Federal Farm Loan 
meats which is to have general charge of the system. 
ts $5 shares may be offered at par to associations, in- 
dividuals, corporations or States. Any balance not sub- 
acd for within 90 days from date of offering shall 
€ paid up in cash by the Federal Government. 


Personnel of Board 


President Wilson has nominated Charles E. Lobdell 
of Great Bend, Kans., George W. Norris of Philadel- 
phia, W. S. A. Smith of Sioux City, Ia. and Herbert 
Fock of Berkeley Springs, W. Va., as members of 
- farm loan board. Secretary McAdoo is an ex- 

fro member of the board. 
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“HERE IS A MAN” 





AN is meastrred by his will. A man is not sud- 

denly good or bad, or rich or poor, and all that he 
is or has is revealed by the disposition he makes of his 
possessions, under the solemnity of his last words. Mr. 
Morgan’s will, says the New York Times, reveals him- 
self rather than his business, and measures himself up 
to the standard of the money changer who valued 
character above collateral. His estate’s proportions, 
now that the appraisal has been completed, will disap- 
point those who would have made it larger with his 
opportunities. No man had more “inside information,” 
that knowledge which enables its possessor to buy 
cheap and self dear, enriching himself at the cost of 
loss or even ruin to others. Theoretically, a bad man in 
that possession might be a billionaire, although, prac» 
tically, it is probable that a combination against hin 
would cost him the confidence which is a banker's 
stock in trade even more than his money. 

Mr. Morgan leaves less than a tenth of a billion, 
less than the possessions of many millionaires living 
and dead who cut smaller figures in the eyes of the 
world than he. It is to his credit that he leaves less 
than four-score million, including a score and a halt 
in his chief possession, his interest in his firm. That he 
was a banker rather than a speculator, or mere amasser 
of money, appears from the details of his possessions. 
He conceived and executed the conception of the 
world’s largest industrial concern, which was imputed 
to him for folly, and which has stultified his critics 
within the past few days by revealing a solidity which 
makes it a national institution rather than a mere cor- 
poration. Yet so far as his will discloses he held but 
501 shares, less than $50,000. Diversification of in- 
vestment, the placing of many eggs in many baskets, is 
the general characteristic of his estate. It is not pos- 
sible that his judgment was so bad as is indicated by 
many of his depreciated or even worthless possessions. 
If he had been the sort of man who saved himself at 
the cost of others he never would have left $450,240 
in New Haven Railway shares, which show a nearly to- 
tal depreciation. Altogether, he left over seven mil- 
lions in worthless stocks. Some of them represented 
his mistakes either of sentiment or judgment. 

All men of affairs take chances on “long shots.” Only 
the poor man, or the extremely rich man, puts security 
first. Banker promoters delight in the risks which 
measure their services to enterprise. If they made no 
mistakes they would miss many successes. Besides, 
4 man of a character like Mr. Morgan’s helps many 
lame ducks, regardless of the substance in their ven- 
tures. Benevolence rather than incompetence is the 
sure revelation between the lines of such entries. No 
better proof could be wanted than the personal be- 
quests he made. Seldom is there seen a longer list, 
and even more rarely a more careful proportion be- 
tween merit and reward than in his list of bequests to 
his business staff . His charities are considerable, more 
than might be expected, considering his generosity 
while alive. His bequests to friends attest the genuine- 
ness of their comradeship. His possessions of art ob- 
jects are duly appraised at $20,531,609, against securities 
$18,943,951. It is an instructive comparison. He cer- 
tainly would have agreed that his collections of unique 
articles were more valuable than the securities. One 
he could replace at will. The other is beyond dupli- 
cation hy any magic of money, or that assiduity of 
search which marks the true collector. 


GRAPHITES 

Military misreadings of Darwin are still inflicted on 
a suffering public. Rev. Dr. Charles A. Eaton was, 
according to the papers, complimented by his former 
parishioner, Jawn D., for a sermon promulgating this 
misconception of Darwin’s theory of civilization. Co- 
operation, not struggle, was the central idea of this 
creat man’s teaching about the progress of the human 
race. But because he emphasized this idea of struggle 
‘n other lines of development superficial thinkers have 
transferred it to this more intimate human question. 

x Ok Ok 

Governor George W. Goethals is to retire from his 
charge at the Panama canal zone simultaneously with 
his retirement from the United States army, with the 
rank of major general. It is an honor well earned. 
He leaves a monument to his energy, skill and execu- 
tive ability that encompasses the entire army of which 
he has been so splendid a representative. Colonel 
Chester Harding, of the corps of engineers, will suc- 
ceed the retiring governor, who assures his countrv 
that the treacherous slides have received their final 
quietus. 





Sunrise on the Ocean 
Ravs, like colored ribbons streaming, 
From the castle walls of night. 
Awaken emerald-bubbled dreaming 
Waves to golden rifts of light. 
Billows catch the colors braided 
As fairies with their Maypole play, 
And, lo! through cloud-spun curtains shaded. 
Walks the Queen of Light—the day. 
—GEORGE HUGH BANNING 


PHOTOGRAPHING OF SUN SPOTS 


By Mabel Urmy Seares 


NALYZING a sun spot, that scientific activity for 


which the Carnegie Observatory at Mt. Wilson is 
chiefly famous, consists mainly in identifying the wn- 
known lines in its spectrum, estimating their intenst- 
ties, and, in the case of double and triple lines, measur- 
ing the separation of the components. A total of more 
than 11,000 lines on photographic plates of the sun 
spot spectra has been measured at the Mt. Wilson Solar 
Observatory and several of the results have been 
given out. Every sunny day sees the great spectro- 
scones of this splendidly equipped institution used to 
obtain photographs of the sun’s spectrum. 

Although still occasionally employing the visual 
method of using the spectroscove because of its ad- 
vantage in taking note of rapidly changing eruptive 
conditions in a sun spot, astronomers now record most 
such observations with the spectrograph which, by 
means of photography, makes it possible to leave the 
precise work of measurement and identification of the 
lines to be done at leisure and presents results in an 
exact form for publication and the convenient use of 
others. 

This modern astronomical instrument, the spectro- 
eraph, can be so arranged as to take, for purposes of 
comparison, a photograph of the spectrum of a sun- 
spot and one of the ordinary light of the sun upon 
the same plate. It is also used in the astrophysical 
laboratory in recording the spectra of various ele- 
ments which, by means of interesting experiments, are 
made to reproduce the peculiar phenomena observed 
in the spectrum of a sunspot. Such information as 
we have in regard to sunspots is largely obtained in 
this way. A large number of the lines in these com- 
parison spectra have had their wave jlengths measured 
and recorded and have been assigned to the elements 
by which they are caused. But interesting develop- 
ments in the study of sunspots make new experiments 
necessary and the astronomer is often found hard at 
work in the laboratory seeking to reproduce there 
the spectra peculiar to these eruptive portions of the 
sun. Many of the spectral lines due to iron, for in- 
stance, are stronger in the spot spectra than in the 
ordinary sunlight spectrum. Other lines are weakened, 
while others still are found to be doubled or tripled 
when compared with the same lincs in the spectrum 
of the sun outside the spot. 

To obtain in the laboratory a photograph of the 
spectrum of iron in which part of the lines are 
strengthened and others weakened as in the sunspot 
plates, an electric furnace of the tube resistance type 
is used. By varying the temperature of the element 
producing the spectrum changes similar to those found 
in the sunspot spectrum are obtained and the conclu- 
sion that the temperature of sunspots is lower than 
that in other parts of the sun can hardly be open to 
question. 

Many of the fine lines noticeable in sunspot spectra 
have been obtained on laboratory plates taken to show 
the effect of the presence of metallic vapors in the 
furnace tube. The comparisons made with these plates 
show definitely that the temperature of sunspots is low 
enough to permit the formation of compounds like ti- 
tanium oxide whose presence indicates a certain known 
temperature. A third peculiarity of sunspot spectra, 
the doubling and tripling of lines, 1s produced in the 
laboratory by photographing the spectrum of a spark 
between the poles of a powerful magnet. This with 
other newly discovered facts induces astronomers to 
believe that these doubled and tripled lines are due to 
the presence in sunspots of a strong magnetic held. 





Drawing Provokes Merriment 


Crowning the earnest endeavors of the Belgian Re- 
lief committee with notable success and netting an ap- 
proximate $10,000 to the cause, the long anticipated 
drawing of prizes proved an event of general interest 
this week. The drawing took place Monday at the 
committee’s headquarters in the Brack Shops. Much 
merriment was occasioned by the announcement that 
Edward L. Doheny, the multi-millionaire oil magnate, 
had acquired an order for a $4 pair of shoes. Scarcely 
less fun was elicited in the presentation of a dainty 
pink pin-cushion to former Senator Frank) P, Fie 
while Charles Van Loan, the distinguished author, drew 
a luncheon cloth and a half dozen exquisite doilies to 
match. Mrs. Lynn Helm, prominent in the exclusive 
society circles of the city, ruefully regarded a hand- 
some motorcycle which fell to her lot, and Johnny 
Powers, baseball magnate, blushed crimson when it 
was announced that he had won a crocheted chemise 
yoke. But, nevertheless, the prizes were wonderously 
beautiful and ranged from a Chevrolet automobile and 
a grand piano to many pretty nicknacks for the home 
and personal use, a total of 10,000 prizes being listed 
for distribution. In expressing the appreciation of the 
committee to all who have so generously aided inthe 
great benefit, Mrs. Willoughby. Rodman, the efficient 
chairman of the committee, states that all grand prizes 
which have not yet been called for can be obtained at 
the French Red Cross headquarters, 520 Hill street, 
Wednesdays in August, on which days she will be 
there from 10 a. m. until 5 p.m. Also it is stated that 
none of the committee held tickets for the prize draw- 
ings, they being disbarred from participating in the 
awards. Incidentally, much credit should reflect upon 
this efficient committee composed principally of promi- 
nent society and club women of the city not only for 
their tireless work in the cause. but also for the cap- 
able manner in which they conducted the prize draw- 
ing. 

Farmers are to be felicitated on the enactment of 
the rural credits, which became a law when the Presi- 
dent appended his signature to the measure. In brief, 
it provides a way to finance farmers seeking to im- 
prove their properties, at a low rate of interest on 
long-time mortgage. It makes a flexible asset of 
their holdings and puts them on an equality with the 
merchant and manufacturer. The horny-handed son 
of the soil gets recognition at last. 

















Cocktails and Orange Juice 

That eastern heat wave, in which we may now claim 
a proprietory interest, has made the orange men of 
California smile and incidentally occasioned consid- 
erable discussion about the clubs as to the reason for 
the great demand for Valencia oranges in the east just 
now. One friend of mine had the temerity to assert 
the orange demand was because there was no other 
fruit in summer. The scorn with which his poorly 
founded remark was greeted was more withering than 
the sun. Let me explain the true inwardness of the 
telegraphic appeals which are coming out of the east 
for Valencia oranges. Their origin is to be found in a 
long, tall, cooling liquid concoction which is not visible 
to the naked eye in prohibition communities—to-wit, 
the Bronx cocktail. As most of my masculine readers 
are happy to know, a Bronx is composed of gin, ver- 
muth and a generous quantity of orange juice. It lacks 
the kick of the Manhattan and the bitterness of the 
Martini. In New York bars it is no uncommon sight 
to see fifty men lined up, all drinking Bronx cocktails 
as rapidly as the bartenders can turn them out. Of 
those drinks two-thirds of the liquid content is Cali- 
fornia orange juice. It seems the grape industry is 
not the only one that would be affected by nation-wide 
prohibition. 


New Field for Sport Heroes 


Eddie Mahan ot Harvard football fame has opened 
a new field of endeavor to the college athlete who finds 
it difficult to realize upon his popularity. ‘As the oppor- 
tunity embraced by Eddie is but fleeting I hasten to 
pass it on to the aspiring members of the recent crop of 
graduates from California universities. Eddie has hit 
on the happy expedient of adopting professional pol- 
itics, as a subsitute, I presume, for professional baseball. 
He proposes to organize the college men in behalf of 
the re-election of President Wilson and certain of my 
eastern exchanges hint that the Mahan income to he de- 
rived from the labor will compare not unfavorably with 
the salary ordinarily paid by a college graduate in the 
big leagues. Personally, I have never heard it said that 
Mr. Mahan had any knowledge of politics. With the 
former Harvard captain taking up this line of work 
among college men I am wondering how long it will be 
before Mr. Frank Chance, Mr. Hal Magegart. Mr. Pa 
Patterson and others of our foremost coast heroes will 
see the opportunity for side money presented by the 
possibility of organizing in behalf of Mr. Wilson the 
still large number of baseball fans. And how much will 
such organization benefit the President? Ah, that 
seems not to be the question, which is, what does the 
organizer get? 


Charlie Bull’s Adventurous Career 

Since announcement was made of the engagement 
of popular Grace Mellus Brown to Charles C. Bull, 
society here has been much interested in details re- 
garding the adventurous life of this picturesque char- 
acter who is to wed one of Los Angeles’ favorites. 
Those who like romance are delighted in pointing out 
that the engagement is the result of a chance meeting 
between Mrs. Brown and Charlie Bull in the Yosemite 
Jast summer, when there was renewed an acquaintance 
of long standing. Bull has been a typical soldier of 
fortune for the last few years. He was graduated from 
Harvard in ’98 and was one of Col. Roosevelt’s’ Rough 
Riders. Later he hunted big game with the colonel in 
darkest Africa. Several years ago he was marricd, 
I am told, in Arizona to a Spanish dancer but that al- 
hance proved unhappy and a divorce was granted. Then 
Charlie Bull was made chief forest ranger at the 
Yosemite National Park, where he distinguished him- 
self by many deeds of daring. His latest move is to 
become a gold miner in British Guiana, operating a 
mine recently purchased by David Goodrich of the 
Goodrich Rubber Company, who was a chum of his 
at Harvard. Handsome Grace Mellus also has had 
her romance. A few years ago announcement was 
made of her engagement to Lieutenant Commander 
Samuel Thomas Brown, U. S. Navy. Invitations were 
out for a large church wedding, when the naval officer 
suddenly was taken ill. His fiancee, who was con- 
stantly by his bedside, was made his wife at four o’clock 
the morning of what was to have been the wedding 
day but the bride-groom did not live to see the sun 
rise. It was several years before the young widow, 
utterly crushed by the tragedy, was seen in society. 
She and her daring husband, it is said, will make their 
home in South America. 





Enjoys Papers From Home 

Says a correspondent to The Graphic, who has re- 
cently returned from the European battle fields. “I 
send papers every week to five soldier boys, often a 
card and occasionally a letter and to each a parcel of 
‘eats, for I know how great is the heartache and 
yearning for news and thought from home. They are 
so glad to get home news that they devour the papers 
and pass them on until there is nothing left of them. 
A fruit cake disappears in a jiffy in the trenches for 
they divide them up with the other boys. Two of 
these lads have lost brothers in the war, and the home 
of another in Scarborough, England, was shelled bya 
zeppelin; another sings divinely and won first prize at 
a concert ‘at the front’ for his singing. He sent me 
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a program. ‘They are all cagerly looking forward to 
the time, which they hope will be soon, when they 
can return to the old home town. One of these 
boys 1s only twenty years old. He tells me the 27th 
and 28th and a number of the other battalions were 
badly cut up in the last few desperate battles and 
many of the officers were killed. There are only a few 
of these left and the battalions have been merged into 
one—but they have won undying fame for themselves.” 
He also tells of the enthusiastic reception accorded 
fifty wounded soldiers when thousands turned out to 
greet them, recently in Winnipeg. 


Heavy Writers Go Fishing 

Charlie Van Loan, our most prolific author, is just 
now forming one of the heaviest trio of sportsmen 
afield in America. The other members of the trio are 
likewise famous authors, Irvin Cobb and Tom O’Con- 
ner. The latter is from San Francisco and his most 
famous work is said to be the Market street slogan 
“The Jitney Peril.” He it was, also, who christened 
Rudolph Spreckels “Emperor Norton the Second.” The 
three game seekers are said to have a combined ton- 
rage of 800 pounds, which seems a bit of an exaggera- 
tion. Vhey are pursuing the festive trout along French 
Creek in southern Wyoming, with an elaborate camp- 
ing outfit that includes three specially constructed fold- 
ing beds. Not only do the writing men hope to find 
game but they hope to lose flesh. 


Honor Behymer at Detroit 


That L. E. Behymer is recognized not only in his 
home community but throughout America, as one of 
the leading forces in the country working for musical 
culture, was shown at the recent Music Masters’ Con- 
vention in Detroit, when “Bee” was made the recipient 
of many honors. Jim Devoe, the “Behymer of De- 
troit,” gave a dinner in honor of the Los Angeles man- 
ager, at which Harriet Story Macfarlane read the fol- 
lowing verses, which I present here rather for their 
spirit than with a recommendation of poetical excel- 
lenee: 

To L. E. Behymer—“Ree”—Thirty Yenrs a 


Thirty years a Manager, 
Jim Devoe said today. 
Thirty years a manager, 
And still on the job to stay. 


Manager 


Thirty years of Temperaments! 

God! but I’ve learned a lot 

Of good and evil, sunshine and shade, 
And to smile when the tears felt hot. 


Thirty years a Manager, 

What can I show for it all? 

I’ve reaped the bitter with the sweet, 
And sometimes it’s tasted like gall. 


But ‘neath all the cares and worries 
There is hidden a golden sun. 

It has not been “only for money,” 
Or such glory as may have come. 


I’ve worked to bring to my home town 
The best in the world of Art, 

To make in the West a Mecca 

That would gladden every heart. 


To show that the West knows culture, 

As well as her sister—the East— 

And can welcome the Stars that come there 
With Knowledge both kind and sweet. 


The way has been rough, I grant you, 
Some things have cut deep and grim, 
But it’s been worth while, my brothers, 
And I still am full of vim. 


So when in the last quiet hour 
I lay me down to rest, 
Just say, “Bee” was always a Manage: 
That tried to do his best. 
Detroit. 


Gas Meters and Heat 

Belief that gas meters are subject to summer- 
dementia has at last been confirmed by the complaint 
of a citizen whose meter recently attempted to estab- 
lish a century record in. dollars. In the spring you lock 
your house, close all the shutters, notify the watchman 
to keep an eye on things, and your neighbors to let you 
know at the office if anything goes wrong, and leave 
for your Sabine farm. Months later you return, open 
the house, and find everything in seemingly good or- 
der, no trace of any mortal intruder. The dust lies 
thick on mantel and victrola. Sherlock Holmes him- 
self could find no clue to suspicion. After the work of 
rehabilitation, you have just settled down to the com- 
tortable routine of life, when the summer’s gas-bill ar- 
rives. You write an indignant note to the company. 
Not a soul has been in the house. It is impossible that 
any gas should have been used. Yet there you have so 
and so many thousand feet recorded which, once re- 
corded, not all the consumer’s protests can expunge. 
The plain conclusion is that gas meters are but hu- 
man, and suffer from heat prostration. In the result- 
ing delirium they run amuck—not, as one person in- 
sinuated, because they are situated near the wine cel- 
lar. Wine cellars have gone out. 


Smaller Publications Likely 

Smaller newspapers, predicted ever since print stock: 
started on its aviation career, are about to arrive in 
New York and I presume it will be but a short time 
before we will notice them here in Los Angeles. It is 
an actual matter of record that paper stock for daily, 
weekly and monthly publications now costs twice what 
it did a year ago. Publishers of the dailies in Greater 
New York have come together on an agreement which 
will result in a decrease of 121 pages a week in their 
morning, evening and Sunday editions. These same 
publishers are not endeavoring to evolve a plan to 
eliminate returns of unsold copies, always an abuse in 
the publication business. ior instance, on Harper’s 
Magazines shipped to the coast only the cover is re- 
turned by the dealer unable to dispose of the issue, 
since the freight on the pound and a half of magazine 
is too high to justify reshinment east. However, the 
Harper company is stuck for a pound and a half of 
perfectly good paper which at present quotation is 
worth more, probably, than it would have obtained 
at the newsstand price. It seems likely that the first 
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place where a curtailment of the size of the newspapers 
will be noticed will be in a cutting down in number 
of pages or total elimination of the Sunday supple. 
ment, so the higher price of paper may not be an un- 
mixed blessing. In connection with the advancing 
quotations of print stock, it might be pertinent to re- 
mark that the International Paper Company is now 
paying dividends on preferred stock, for the first time 
I believe, since 1908. 


Ridgway Quits Magazine Game 

I see that Erman J. Ridgway has retired as editor-jp. 
chief of the Butterick publications, thus eliminating 
himself from active participation in the Magazine 
game, in which certain critics of my acquaintance main- 
tain he made a success by the merest accident. Ridg- 
way and his partner, John Adams Thayer, were stryo- 
gling along with Everybody’s Magazine and if ac. 
counts that | hear are correct, were near the end of 
their rope, at the time that Thomas W. Lawson began 
to prepare his “Frenzied Finance” articles against 
Amalgamated Copper. Lawson expected to pay out of 
his own money to have the articles published in a num. 
her of newspapers throughout the country, when by a 
lucky chance Ridgway and Thayer obtained the mate- 
rial for the magazine, which at the time was credited 
with a circulation of 250,000. Tom Lawson was not 
niggardly in spending money to advertise Everybody’s 
and “Frenzied Finance,” with the result that the cir- 
culation jumped to 750,000. Thayer got out from un- 
der while the magazine was still near the heighth of 
its popularity. Ridgway made a failure of an attempt 
to establish a Ridgway’s Weckly in every large city 
in the country and Thayer had a less disastrous but 
still hardly satisfactory experience with Smart Set. 
Both are now out of the magazine publishing business, 
in which many persons presumably competent to judge 
declare they never were the shining lights the public 
considered them, 


Corporation With a Soul 


It is popular to remark, whenever you get Oj 
crowded street car, that corporations have no souls, 
In view of a story I heard this week, that cannot be 
made to apply to the Pacific Electric. In North Pasa- 
dena there resides a man who must reach his work 
at San Pedro by 8 o’clock every morning. In order 
to catch an early enough car from Pasadena it has 
been necessary for him to walk six blocks, as no day- 
break car ran on the line which passed within half a 
block of his home. But no longer does he gulp down 
his coffee with one swallow and start on a six block 
marathon, for a kind hearted Pacific Electric official, 
who shall be nameless, heard of the Pasadenan’s pre- 
dicament and now there is operated on the nearest line 
to the latter’s home a car which starts at 5:40. Usually 
its only passenger is the man who must be in San 
Pedro ny o oO clock, 


Has a Reason for His Smile 


Robert Devereaux, manager of the Los Angeles Di- 
rectory Company, is wearing a wide smile these days 
and well he may, for the 1916 volume is published and 
distributed. Any man who supervises the production 
of a 2400 page book of names has done something 
worth while. There are more interesting facts to be 
found in a directory than merely the address of that 
man you used to know back east twenty years ago. 
For instance, from the 1916 publication I learn that 
Los Angeles could supply two full regiments of Smiths 
for service in war, if necessary, as there are 2,977 per- 
sons of that name in the city. The Browns in Los An- 
geles, numbering 1,820, would make a full regiment 
aud a good part of a second one, while the 1,248 Joneses 
in Los Angeles would make a fourth regiment. But, 
putting the Jonses, Smiths and Browns aside, the pop- 
ulation of the city now is 555,363, showing a gain of 
22,3603 persons over the year 1915. The total area of 
the city is 337.92 square miles. The bank clearings for 
the year ending June 1, 1916, were 1,133,341 ,326.960) tae 
teachers number 3,000 persons, and the pupils would 
occupy a fair-sized city. There are 98,253 students in 
the city’s public schools. 


California Press Women Received 


Members of the Southern California Woman’s Press 
club enjoyed an especially happy afternoon recently. 
Bertha Lincoln Heustis and Dr. Heustis, her distin- 
guished husband, received the club and certain for- 
tunate friends in honor of Miss Rose Ellerbe, newly 
elected president, and lately affiliated members, at the 
handsome Heustis home on Normandie avenue. Mrs. 
Heustis had the able assistance of Miss Cora Foy, 
for so many years the hospitable chairman of banquets 
and all festive occasions of the club. In addition to a 
pleasing informal program, consisting of an original 
story by Miss Toy, a group of songs by the charming 
and talented hostess, an outline of the coming year’s 
work by Miss Ellerbe and a delightfully arranged lun- 
cheon the guests found much of deep interest in the 
many rare old paintings and curios with which the 
Heustis home is adorned. Dr. Heustis and his wife 
have recently come from Washington, D. C., to make 
Los Angeles their home. 


American Penwomen’s League Banquet 

Another brilliant event was the banquet given for 
Mrs. Heustis and Dr. Heustis last Wednesday evening 
at Christopher’s. Mrs, Heustis is former president 
of the League of American Penwomen, an organization 
having headquarters in Washington, D. C., with mem- 
bers from among magazine women, and those of kin- 
dred occupation throughout the United States. Mrs. 
Haines W. Reed, as the chairman of the local branch, 
was the toastmistress upon this occasion and the re- 
sponses in brief and happy strain were made by Miss 
Rose Ellerbe, of the Southern California Woman's 
Press club, Miss Grace Dennen, of the Verse Writers 
Club, Mrs. Emma Livingstone Reed, Dorothy Willis, 
Mrs. Carrie Stone Freeman, Mrs. Alice Fessenden Pet- 
erson and others. I hear Dorothy Willis made the hit 
of the evening with a soliloquy to the League Owl. 
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ir the music wholesalers and _ the 


Kaiser are good to the Symphony or- 
chestra next season, the programs will 
contain a large variety Of Minste New to 
the concerts 1n Los Angeles. Two years 
ago, when Director Tandler was 1n 
Vienna, he had many scores purchased 
and packed—and they are there still, if 
they have not been used for fuel or ain- 
munition, for the frugal Austrian govern- 
ment would not let iim bring them, to 
America. In fact, Mr. Tandler was 
much concerned about getting to his 
adopted country himself and did not stop 
to argue the matter of mere scores with 
Franz Josef. He was more interested in 
making a good score to Paris, en route 
to America. 

But this season the scores have been 
ordered at long range, not to imperil 
eyen one Jock of our director’s precious 
hair. But ordering and getting are two 
different things, just now. — However, it 
one work can not be obtained, possibly 
another can, and so the programs while 
subject to change from original inten- 
tions, will not suffer in value. 


Among the possibilities for next sea- 
son, as the music has been ordered for 
the orchestra library, are the following: 
as to heavier works, Liszt’s second syim- 
phony, Alfven’s third, Brahms’ second, 
Sibelius’ second, Schumann's Ars ts) lam 
suites, and overtures, Reger’s “Lust- 
spiel,” Chadwick’s “Tam OQ’ Shamter,” 
Balakirew’s “Life for the Tzar, Dvor- 
ai’s “Carnival” overture, MacDowell’s 
suite in A minor, Weingartner’s “Merry 
Overture,” Beethoven's ‘‘Tanmonty. 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘1812,’ Humperdinck’s 
“Hansel und Gretel.” Other works in- 
clude Svendsen’s “Carnival de Paris,” 
Berlioz, “Carnival Romaine,” Delits’ 
‘Dance Rhapsodie,” Dukas “Sorcerer's 
Apprentice,” Franck’s “Les Djinns,’ 
Wolf’s Italian Serenade, Ravel’s “RKap- 
sodie Espagnole,” and d’Indy’s “Istar’ 
variations. It will be seen that a goodly 
number of these never have been played 
in Los Angeles and all we know of them 
is by criticisms from cities in the east. 
Even the visiting orchestras are rather 
prone to offer little in the way of novel- 
ties, thinking doubtless that what is ordi- 
nary musical food in the east is highly 
spiced caviare in the west. 


Another feature of the coming sym- 
phony season that is unsettled at this 
writing is the location of the concerts. 
Both Temple and Trinity auditoriums 
are under consideration and cach has its 
good points. There is a question as to 
whether Moving Picture Magnate Clune 
will make a place for the orchestra in its 
twenty or more performances next sea- 
son, and if he does not, the orchestra is 
fortunate in having so fine a_ hall as 
amity to tall pack on. 


_L. E. Behymer is going into the opera- 
tic game stronger than ever next season. 
Last year his “La Scala” company 
cleared him a nice little sum, as it was 
well patronized here, in spite of the en- 
forced absence of his leading star, Alice 
Nielsen; and in its northern engagement 
the financial success was emphasized. 
Consequently “B” says that the public 
will patronize opera if the grade is high 
enough and the prices low enough. Mr. 
Behymer and his hustling henchman, 
r. Berry, are making arrangements in 
the east for a roster of soloists which 
will be more attractive than that of the 
frst season of the company. Their pre- 
liminary promises are for a repertoire of 
operas that will please both those who 
like the perennial favorites of the old 
Italian school as well as those who pre- 
fer the later productions in which the or- 
chestra is treated as a developed instru- 
ment and not as a monstrous guitar. 


In the opera connection, it may be re- 
marked that one does not have to hear 
singers of the Caruso and “Tetrazzini 
scale of advertising and prices in order 
to get a good idea of the music and the 
Stage situations. If one goes to the 
he a to hear simply the voices of two or 
ee ecrs as soloists, tliatmis © Olle 
ae out if he goes in order to hear a 
of . mieits entirety and to get a grasp 
i art work as a whole, that is an- 


For Instance, take the “Lohengrin” 


Those 


performance given last season. 
who attended it to hear a beautiful tenor 
voice were well repaid in the singing of 
Constantino and if they were apprecia- 


tive of dramatic technique, must have 
found much pleasure in the ease and cer- 
tainty of his stage manner. But if they 
went to this performance to get an idea 
of what the opera of “Lohengrin” really 
is, in story, ensemble, dramatic fervor 
and choral beauties, they must have 
come away with a decidedly perverted 
idea of Wagner’s beautiful work. 

A few soloists do not make an opera— 
though formerly they did. That was the 
old Italian idea. Orchestra, chorus, scen- 
ery? What mattered it? Was there not 
Shoutemoffsky and Trillmediddi? Wag- 
ner was the greatest teacher the world 
had in requiring a good ensemble in 
opera, a good orchestra, a good chorus, 
adequate scenery—as well as principals 
as good as might be. 

But, at its best, opera is an expensive 
game, and when any conscientious effort 
is made to produce it in a competent 
manner, it should have the public sup- 
port. The man who has the money but 
who “has heard better singers” and don’t 
want to attend unless he always can hear 
as good—let him buy tickets for less 
fortunate persons. And there are thou- 
sands to whom a dollar ticket to any 
opera would give a glimpse of what, with 
their limited horizon, they would regard 
as a bit of musical heaven. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman has been 
quiet just as long as his animated nature 
will permit. That is to say he has been 
located in Los Angeles for six months 
giving his time—stch of it as was not 
taken up by dinners and receptions and 
benefits and receptions—to composition, 
a good deal of his work having been on 
an opera “The Thunder-bird”’—or some 
such Audubonistic title, which is an- 
nounced for presentation next winter. 
But the American spirit of restlessness 
supervened and now Mr. Cadman is off 
to his cabin in Estes Park, Colorado— 
fleeing from the allurements of Los An- 
geles society and climate. Possibly, he 
might have been induced by that dis- 
play line in a recent local railroad ad- 
vertisement, saying “Now is the best 
time of the year in which to visit Chi- 
cago and the East” (temperature record 
omitted.) 

At any rate, Cadman goes on the war- 
path with his Indian maiden again next 
month—“Princess” Tsianinia, the Indian 
soprano, who has achieved much success 
in native songs and in the Cadman In- 
dian numbers. They will reach New York 
in October, where they are dated for 
Aeolian hall for October 17. A_ well 
filled itinerary will keep Mr. Cadman 
busy until December, when he expects 
to return “to home and mother” in Los 
Angeles. 





It is quite a pretentious undertaking. 
to present a program of the musical 
compositions by high school students, 
yet it has been successfully accomplished 
hy Miss Groves and Mrs. Parsons of the 
Los Angeles schools. While the idea of 
ptblic performance of these young at- 
tempts may be open to discussion, there 
is no question as to the value of these 
efforts in composition. It is only by at- 
tempting to create, many times repeated, 
that the composer finally arrives. It is 
only by the attempting to write essays 
that one comes to the appreciation of 
the writings of others. And the main 
value of this plan of trying one’s hand 
at writing music is found in the ability 
it gives the student to understand and 
enjiov the works of those whose com- 
positions are accepted as the best. For 
students to write much, have it corrected, 
throw their work away and try again— 
that is the process for the formation of 
a good musical taste. Also, for bodies 
of students to hear each other’s work 
and possibly, under the direction of their 
teachers. to criticise it, is good experi- 
ence. Then there may come the day 
when the pupil will write something 
worthy of a public hearing—the spe- 
cialist in composition will be the best 
judge of that. 


New York World says that two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars is expended 
on various forms of music in this coun- 
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try each year. It cites the increased ac- 
tivity in musical matters in the last sea- 
son and the much enlarged public inter- 
est in the art as proof that the country is 
passing the missionary stage for good 
music. In other words, it considers that 
America has “arrived” as a musical coun- 
try. One‘feature the editorial calls at- 
tention to is the enlarged space given 
musical matters in the public press. In 
this respect Los Angeles seems to be 
behind the procession, when compared 
with even smaller cities. Only one Los 
Angeles daily paper takes serious and 
regular notice of musical activities. In 
this connection it may be permissable to 
remark that The Graphic for twenty 
years has presented as a regular feature 
considered and educated comment on 
musical doings. 


New York is giving strong patronage 
to the concerts of the Civic Orchestral 
society. The orchestra is conducted by 
Walter Rothwell and the tickets are sold 
at from ten to fifty cents. The same 
plan was a failure in Los Angeles—and 
nobody seems to know just the reason. 
Why should not the public care to at- 
tend excellent orchestral concerts at 15 
cents a seat? or such programs as those 
of the popular concerts of the symphony 
orchestra at 25 cents? Who knows? 


May Mukle, the English violoncelltsr, 
who made one of the most pleasing 1m- 
oressions of any player of her instru- 
ment who has visited Los Angeles, will 
be the ’cellist of the Saslavsky string 
quartet next season. Last year she 
passed in San Francisco as soloist with a 
private quartet. 


An EI Paso correspondent pictures the 
El Paso symohony orchestra composed 
as follows: “Tirst, imagine thirty or 
forty boys and girls of various sizes and 
ages, of various degrees of efficiency 
upon their instruments that the maestro 
has chosen for them to play; second, 
added to the above, suppose we have a 
number of musicians taken from _ the 
Army; third, added to these, suppose 
we have an ex-Villista bandmaster driven 
out of Torreon by the Carranzistas; 
fourth, a conductor, or director, who 
wanders into a music store and asks to 
see various and sundry stringed instru- 
ments, insisting that all of the same 
must be of international pitch.” But he 
must remember that every town has to 
go through that condition of orchestra. 
and most of them will apply the word 
‘syiliplliome tO, 1t. 





New Location For School 


That famous John D. Hooker residence 
at 325 West Adams street, lately occu- 
pied by Mrs. John Percival Jones, has 
passed into the hands of St. Catherine's 
School, which takes possession at the 
opening of the fall semester October 3d. 
The celebrated Italian garden of two 
acres will afford ample opportunity for 
the holding of ideal out-of-door classes 
and a playground unique among Califor- 
nia schools. For six years this school 
has given its May Fete in these grounds, 
and the gymnasium and aesthetic danc- 
ing classes will have the advantage of 
these spacious lawns and of a large gym- 
nasium. The same large and efficient 
corps of teachers, well known to the pat- 
rons of the school, will afford the best 
facilities for individual training. A Mon- 
tessori class will be under the direction 
of a graduate Montessori teacher, and 
automobiles will convey pupils to the 
school if desired. 


T. Everett Harre’s recent novel, “Be- 
hold the Woman!” a story of Alexan- 
dria in the fourth century whose heroine 
is a famous courtesan who is converted 
to Christianity and becomes a saint, is 
to have photoplay production on a huge 
and magnificent scale by the Vitagraph 
Company. The producers promise to 
make of it a performance equaling those 
of “Ouo Wadis Sand” Wabiria.” 


“Thorn in the Flesh,” a new novel by 
Corra Harris, will be a fall publication 
of Doubleday, Page & Co. Jt is in the 
nature of a sequel to her first success, 
“The Circuit Rider’s Wife,” and will tell 
the experiences of a circuit rider’s 
widow, 


CERTIFICATE OF CO-PARTNERSHIP 


The undersigned do hereby certify that 
they are conducting, as co-partners, the 
husiness of buying and selling automo- 
biles and automobile accessories, under 
the firm name and stvle of Reilly Motor 
Car Co., at 1228-1230 South Flower street, 
in the City of Los Angeles, California, and 
that the names and addresses of the mem- 
peng of said co-partnership are as fol- 
Ows: 

" George W. Reilly, Sr., Seattle, Washing- 
on, 

Herbert H. Reilly, Seattle, Washington. 





Harvard School (Military) 


The Coast School for Boys 
Seventeenth year opens Sept. 19, 1916 
Summer School now in session 
Accredited to West Point, eastern and 
western universities. Finest equipment. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 
pal Diocese) President of Board. 
Western Avenue at 16th St. 
Home 72147. Write for catalogue. 













Cumnock School of Expression 
and ACADEMY 
NEW LOCATION 
Vermont Avenue at First Street. 
REGISTRATION DAY— Oct. 3, 1916 
Summer School now open at 
1584 So. Figueroa 
Helen A. Brooks, Director 





Shop of Things Interesting 
and Ornamental, 
Gifis for All Oceastons 


OHARA & LIVERMORE 
253 East Colorado Street 
cr Pasadena 


Interior Decorators and 
House Furnishers. 








Westlake School for Girls 


616 South Alvarado 
Resident and Day Pupils. Accredited 
to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holy- 
oke, Stanford and the University of 
California. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES 


Miss de Laguna, Miss Vance, Principals 








St. Catherine’s School 


Non-sectarian 


Miss Thomas’ Preparatory School for 
Marlborough and Girls’ Collegiate 
Schools. 325 West Adams St. Auto 
Service. Boys admitted to Montessori 
Class and Primary Grades. Out of door 
classes. Limited home department. 


Miss Thomas, Principal 
Test 4532 


VIOLONCELLO 
ALEX SIMONSEN 


Soloist and Teacher 
Solo Violoncellist of Los Angeles Syme 
phony Orchestra and Brahms Quintet 
Studio: 103-104 Blanchard Bldg. 


23209 





KARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Director Music First M. E. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach. Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


RUDOLPH BRAND 
Violin School 
Van Ness Ave. Phone 56521 
Circular on Request. 


431 8S. 





George W. Reilly, Jr., 545 West 40th 

Place, Los Angeles, Cal. = 
GEORGE W. REILLY, JR. 
GEHO. W. REILLY, SR. 
HERBERT H. REILLY. 

State of California, County of Los An- 
geles, ss. On this 22nd day of June, in 
the year 1916, before me, A. B. Shaw, Jr., 
a notary public, in and for said county 
and state, residing therein, and duly com- 
missioned and sworn, personally appeared 
George W. Reilly, Jr., known to me to be 
the person whose name is subscribed to 
the within instrument, and acknowledged 
to me that he executed the same. 

Witness my hand and official seal. 
(Notarial Sea)) A. B. SHAW, JR, 
Notary Public in and for said county and 

State of California. 

State of Washington, County of King, ss. 
On this 26th day of June, in the year 1916, 
before me, M. H. Cushing, a Notary Pub- 
lic, in and for said County and State, re- 
siding therein, and duly commissioned and 
sworn, personally appeared George W. 
Reilly, Sr. and Herbert H. Reilly, known 
to me to be the persons whose names are 
subscribed to the within instrument, and 
acknowledged to me that they executed 
the same. 

(Notarial Seal) M. H. CUSHING, 
Notary Public in and for said County and 
State of Washington. 

State of Washington, County of King, 
ss. No. 10442. 

I, W. K. Sickels, County Clerk of King 
County, and ex-officio Clerk of the Su- 
perior Court of the State of Washington, 
for the County of King, the same being a 
Court of Record, do hereby certify that 
M. H. Cushing, the person whose name is 
subscribed to the annexed acknowledge- 
ment, certificate of proof or affidavit, and 
before whom the same was taken, was at 
the date thereof, and is now, a Notary 
Public in and for said State, duly appoint- 
el and commissioned; that by virtue of 
his said office, he is authorized to take 
acknowledgements and proofs of deeds or 
conveyances of lands, tenements and her- 
editaments situate, lying and being in 
said State of Washington, and to adminis- 
ter oaths. 

I do further certify that I am acquaint- 
ed with the handwriting of the said M. 
H. Cushing, and verily believe the name 
subscribed to the said annexed acknow- 
ledgement, certificate of proof or affidavit, 
is his proper and genuine signature, and 
that the same is executed according to 
the laws of the State of Washington. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of said 
Court at Seattle, King County, Washing- 
ton, this 26th dav of June, A. D. 1916. 

aoe. te Clerk, 
y Jno. T. Frater, Deputy. 
(Seal of the Superior Court of King Cou 
ty. Washington.) 
U.S.ILR.S. 10 cents, affixed and cancelled. 
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By Robert O. Foote 


‘© presenting “Outcast” for the first 
time in stock at the Morosco theater 
this week Mr. Morosco performs a real 
service for Los Angeles in two ways, 
first in making it possible for more per- 
sons to see this most notable of recent 
plays and, more important, in demon- 


strating that at last we have at this pop- 
ular theater a leading woman of real 
talent. There are weak spots in the Mo- 
rosco production, several of them, to be 
frank, but there 1s an element of strength 
brought to the play by the magnetic per- 
sonality and intelligent acting of Mary 
Servoss which imparts to it a distinction 
of method not excelled by the origina! 
cast, in which Elsie Ferguson achieved 
her greatest fame. Not that the two 
performances should be compared. such 
a procedure would be indeed odious, not 
alone to Miss Ferguson but to the Mo- 
rosco star. Doubtless, by most persons 
the original interpretation would be ac- 
cepted as the better, but Miss Servoss 
has wisely refrained from in any man- 
ner attempting an imitation, and her 
idea of the character is in no whit the in- 
ferior. It is the first time since Miss 
Servoss joined the Morosco forces that 
she has had a chance to show her ahili- 





ner, which in a measure offsets his own 
hardly attractive personality. The two 
present IXcstasie d’Amour, Pierrot et 
Pierriette and a final number in which 
each has a solo number, in addition to 
two dances together. Gregori Oumansky 
and Vera Fredowa give a Valse Pathe- 
tique and a Russian peasant dance, and 
Etasia Kohn, a Fantasie Espagnole. Par- 
ticularly beautiful is the setting which 
the great Russian colorist, Leon Baskt, 
has supplied for Kosloff and Maslova. 
The troupe carries an excellent orches- 
tra. Probably, the quickest descent from 
the sublime to the ridiculous seen this 
year is supplied by Dave Kramer and 
George Morton, “Two Black Dots,” who 
immediately follow the Russian dancers 
and do a burlesque of that turn on the 
stage set for Kosloff and his associates. 
They take off, also, everything else on 
the bill besides contributing their own 
particular line of jokes and clog dances. 
Orpheum audiences may appreciate the 
artistic, but it takes an act like that of 
the “Iwo Black Dots” really to wake 
them up. Disputing for popular honors 
is Claire Rochester, a delightful South- 
ern gir! who is the picture of health in 
summer combination with sunburn. 
Claire has two voices of which the bari- 
tone is the better. Iler appearance veri- 
fied her story of crossing the continent 
by automobile in eleven days and her 
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ties and she rises magnificently to the 
opportunity. In “Outcast” Hubert 
Heury Davies has chosen as his theme 
that century-old subject of debate, has a 
fallen woman a soul? Miss Servoss 
helps to make convincing his plea for 
the “bad” girl who in her heart desires 
nothing so much as to be “good.” It is 
the story of a young Englishman, jilted 
by his sweetheart. To forget his sor- 
row ie takes to drink and drugs, but is 
brought up in his downward course by a 
girl of the street, whom he installs in 
rooms. How this girl through love for 
her benefactor, endeavors to raise her- 
self to his level and learns to long for 
the security of the married woman, is 
handled with gripping intensity. Ed- 
mtind Lowe, in the role of the young 
Englishman, shows marked improve- 
ment, since his departure from Los An- 
geles with “The Brat,” but he is, it must 
be believed, not entirely the author’s 
conception of the part. Fred Tiden 
gives his usual satisfactory performance 
as Hugh Brown and Douglas McLean is 
excellent. Norma Winslow leaves much 
to be desired in her interpretation of the 
‘girl who does the jilting. 


Russian Dancers at Orpheum 


Theodore Kosloff, premier danseur of 
the Imperial Russian Ballet which was 
the sensation in the east last winter, 
has reached Los Angeles via the Or- 
pheum circuit and is this week giving 
audiences at that theater a taste of the 
quality of that group of artists. His 
act, in which he has the fascinating as- 
sistance of Vlasta Maslova and several 
other dancers of ability, is by far the 
most elaborate of its kind brought here 
this season. Kosloff himself is the em- 
bodiment of masculine grace but he 
owes much of his success, at least in 
this offering, to the charm of his part- 


Georgia accent completely won her 
hearersuimienonly Other new acteof the 
week is supplied by the trained chim- 
panzees, Consul and Betty. Betty has 
much feminine vivacity. The four hold- 
overs, placed in a row at the top of the 
program, are Jack G. McLallen and May 
Carson, skaters and dancers, Murray 
Bennett, singing comedian, Melville Ellis 
and Irene Bordoni in their pleasing song 
act, and Edna Brothers and company in 
“The Micht Have Beens.” 


“Fibber” vs. Feminist at Burbank 


There is more than one “fibber” in 
Grace Livingston Furniss’ comedy of 
that name which was presented, for the 
first time on any stage, at the Burbank 
theater this week. In fact every one of 
a large cast participated more or less in 
wild fabrication, to most absurd lengths. 
For a time it appeared that there was a 
reform play in store for the audience 
when the curtain arose on a wordy mod- 
ern domestic scene in which a restless 
young wife who has been feeding on 
feminist literature demands a stipulated 
income or the privilege of earning money 
for herself—-for economic freedom from 
her husband. At an exceedingly heated 
juncture of the family quarrel of the 
Keatings a pair of newly-weds enter to 
offer sharp contrast of love’s young 
dream and aloofness from such sordid 
matters. The party is joined by the 
brilliant author of the odious feminist 
doctrine, accompanied by a philosophical- 
ly disillusioned business friend. Exit the 
gentlemen to a quiet little poker game 
presided over by a_ fascinating pony 
chorus girl; while the girls remain to 
discuss "economics, men and matrimony. 
Behold a perfectly independent, indiffer- 
ent and invulnerable successful business 
girl of much charm and beautv. just as 
shall lend piquancy to a most daring ad- 
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MOROSCO THEATRE 


Bronudway near Eighth 
rhones: Main 271, AS? 


Z2ND BIG WEEK BEGINS SUNDAY MATINEE 


The Biggest Stock Production of the Year. 


A Splendid Cast in the Famous 


Comedy Draima 


“OUTCAST” 


Nites 10c to 75c. Mat. Today and Sun., 10c to 50c. 








BURBANK THEATRE 


Coming—‘‘A Pair of Sixes” 





Main Near 6th 
PY 1270, Main 1270 


Positively Ends Sunday Night 


Oliver Morosco presents Grace 


Livingston Furniss’ Comedy in 3 Acts 


Sar LIG Oyo DTC hs» 
“THE FIBBER 


Beginning Monday night an elaborate revival of 


‘BROADWAY JONES” 


with Percy Bronson and Edith Lyle and large cast of Burbank favorites. 


Usual Burbank prices. 


Nites 10c to 75c. Bargain Mats. Sun., Wed. and Sat, 


We ta 50e 














THE BEST OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; boxes, $1.00 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c; boxes T5e. 
M@xcept Holiday Matinees. 


THEODORE KOSLOFE 


VLASTA MASLOVA, with Russian 
Ballet and Kosloff Orchestra 


NAN. HALPERIN, “Five Stages of Girlhood;” CLAIRE ROCHESTER, Soprano- 
Tenor; MOON & MORRIS, Dance Creators; LEIPZIG, Card Expert; IMPERIAL 


CHINESE TRIO, with Tang Cheong; 


KRAMER & MORTON, Two Black Dots; 


CONSUL and his sister, BETTY, Simian Pantomime. 


Orchestral Concerts, 2 and 8 p. m. 


Pathe semi-weekly News Views 





MAJESTIC THEATRE 
PREMIER SUNDAY, AUG. 13. 


Mail Orders Now 


“The Daughter of the Don” 


By Winfield Hogaboom 


A POWERFUL STORY OF 
LOVE AND WAR IN OLD CALIFORNIA 





SUPERBA THEATRE 


Broadway at Fifth. 10-20-30c 


BEGINNING MONDAY, AUGUST 7th 


“Viale, SUUENT BATTLE” 


Featumne J. WARREN KERRIGAN@and=B@IsS WILSON 








WOODLEY THEATER 11 19.30, 9:3:30, 56:30, 8, 9:30 


Five Days Only Beginning Monday, Aug. 7 


MARIE DORO scx” 


A New Burton Holmes Travel Picture “Capital cf Bohemia” 





Shows Begin 











GARRICK THEATRE 


Shows at 11-1=3-5-728 


STARTING SUNDAY-—LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN im “1 A. ML.” 


Harry D. Carey, in a heart interest drama “Love’s Lariat” 
Special Midnight Matinee showing Chaplin’s new comedy at 1 A. M. Sunday. 








Miller’s Theatre 


WEEK STARTING SUNDAY AUGUST 6. 


842 So. Main St. 


WILLIAM FOX PRESENTS 


William Farnum In Mailelle Heikes Justice’s Drama “THE END OF THE 


of the Snow Lined North 


TRAIL” 


Gladys Brockwell, Willard Louis and William Burress head the supporting cast 


venture in love. In rather informal fash- 
ion a handsome multi-millionaire, with a 
divorce suit handicap, appears via the 
fire escape, frames up a monumental fib 
with the feminist agitator and man- 
hater, matching his wits against those of 
an irresistibly clever girl. The fun is on 
and they both win finally. The play is 
a slight thing but the lines are so clever 
that one forgives any disposition to 
“talkiness.” It is not a performance to 
slumber through. The settings are in 
accord with Oliver Morosco’s later 
gorgeous ideas, and elicited applause for 
their artistic quality. Edith Lyle was a 
delightful Billy Crandall, the fascinating 
feminist, and adventurer, while Paul Har- 
vey managed to carry off the role of 
Barry Westcott, the multi-millionaire, 
with an air of bravado that almost con- 
vinced one he was to the manor born. 
Merle Stanton in the character Por, Ot 
Mrs. Rockmore was a spicy element in 
the fun making. Frank Darien, Mary 
Edgett Baker, Winifred Bryson, Elsie 
Lorimer and Dora May Howe also add 
specially pleasing individual touches to 
their respective roles. 


—_—_—_— 


“Outcast” Continues at Morosco 


“Outcast,” the brilliant play by Hu- 
bert Henry Davies, has proved such a 
success that it will run for a second 
week at the Morosco theater, beginning 
with a bargain matinee Sunday. ‘“Out- 
cast” tells of an easy going type of Eng- 
lishman, who prior to the opening action 
of the play has been jilted by a pretty 
girl. In his subsequent dissipation, he 
meets Miriam, an American girl down on 
her luck in London. A woman of most 
unusual tiype, Miriam has known life's 
vicissitudes and in a way these two char- 
acters are of the same class. The play 
deals with their loves and jealousies and 
the final redemption of Jeoffrey. Mary 
Servoss, as Miriam, Edmund Lowe 4s 
Geoffrey, Fred Tiden, Douglas MacLean, 
Gertrude Maitland, Joseph Eggenton, 
and other members of the Morosco cast 
in “Outcast” are at their best in the play. 


“Broadway Jones” at Rurbank 


Today and Sunday are the last four 
performances of “The Fibber,” the bril- 
liant fashion and fun show at the Bur- 


SS 
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fie It is a genuine hit and women 
will find at the Burbank a London and 
Paris fashion show while it is on the 
boards. Beginning Monday night, an 
elaborate revival of “Broadway Jones” 
will take place at the Burbank with 
Percy Bronson as “Jones” and Edith 
Lyle. the talented leading woman, as the 
heroine. “Broadway Jones” was the big- 
vest hit that George M. Cohan ever ap- 
seared in, and will never grow old. ’Tis 
said Percy Bronson in rehearsals of the 
fun show is almost. the equal of the fam- 
ous George M., himself. Besides Miss 
Lyle and Percy Bronson, a large cast of 
favorites will appear, including Merle 


Stanton, Frank Darien, Warner Baxter 
Vera Lewis, Nan Carter, 


John Burton, 


LOS 


of America to witness it. In the coming 
week, it will play the last week of its 
local stay. With the dancers comes a 
largely new bill, headed by a popular 
girl here, Nan Halperin, with a dainty 
and likable act, “Five Stages of Girl- 
hood.” Miss Halperin is not at all a 
stranger here—indeed, she might call Los 
Angeles home. Moon & Morris. dance 
creators, who “move as one” will con- 
flict not at all with the Kosloff troupe; 
in fact, they will afford a decided con- 
trast. Their dances are of the popular 
sort. Leipzig, the card sharper and man- 
ipulator, is on the bill, The Imperial 
Chinese trio will offer classic and popular 
selections, featuring Tang Cheong, bari- 
tone, and a fittle Chinese girl violinist, 


ANGELES 


GRAPHIC 


east of San Diego, in gathering scenes to 
represent the Canadian woods where 
much of the action in “The Silent Bat- 
tle’ is presumed to take place. J. War- 
ren Kerrigan, Lois Wilson, Harry Carter, 
Maud George, Ray Hanford, and J. F. 
Connolly are the principal players in 
“The Silent Battle’ and their cfforts 
have added forcefulness in the truthful 
scenic equipment nature has so oppor- 
tunely provided for the rugged and ex- 
citing episodes. 


William Farnum at Miller’s 
William Farnum in a drama of the 
North@entitled “Une [nd of te Trail.” 
written hy Maibelle Heikes Justice and 
produced by the William I*ox company, 





NAN HALPERIN, POPULAR SINGER COMING TO THE ORPHEUM NEXT WEEK 


Dora Howe and many others, and Fred 
J. Butler, the stage director, promises a 
production the equal of the famous New 
York show. 


Dancers Remain at Orpheum 


Theodore Kosloff, Viasta Maslova, and 
the Russian dancers will remain at the 
Orpheum next week. Though retaining 
many of those dances most liked in their 





Margaret Shelby in “Fibber” 


Ae moire as so far given, they will vary 
‘ “ir program. No such dancing act 
as ever appeared in vaudeville in the 
past, and except in the Palace, New 
So and the Orpheums of San Fran- 
hc and here, it would be impossible 
Fe se of its magnitude. This there- 

€ 1S one of the three vaudeville houses 


who is remarkable. From this week, be- 
sides the Kosloff troupe, will be held 
over Claire Rochester, with her two 
voices, Kramer & Morton, and Consul 
and his sister Betty, the Simian wonders. 
There will also be fine new orchestral 
music and the Pathe semi-weekly news 
views. 


“Daughter of the Don” 


History of the West when it was 
young holds absorbing interest for young 
and old. The virility and resourceful- 
ness as well as the daring of the pioneers 
offer a lesson in character building that 
may be brought forcefully to the mind 
of the young and the adult thinker in 
no more apt manner than by visualiza- 
tion on the screen. Early Southern Cal- 
ifornia history has a wealth of romance 
and authentication for it deals with a 
period when the hardy pioneers who 
crossed the plains and who sailed round 
the Horn, administered a sound whipping 
to the Mexican dons and their followers 
and expelled their rule from the fair 
Southland. While Scott was battling in 
Mexico, Fremont, Stockton and Kearney 
were doing their share on the Pacific 
in a glorious manner. “The Daughter 
of the Don,” by Winfield Hogaboom. 
the first ten-reel historic photodrama of 
the southland, which is to have its pre- 
miere at the Majestic theater, August 
13, treats authentically and at the same 
time romantically of the period—1946 and 
1847. In the opinion of competent critics, 
who have viewed the film, it should hold 
an important place as a screen visualizer 
of manv of the state’s important and 
thrilling historical events. 


Artistic Lobby Display 
Worthy of special mention this week 
is the artistic lobby display at the Wood- 
ley Theater, where Mary Pickford is seen 
in “Hulda from Holland.” Manager 
Woodley has converted the lobby into 
a realistic Holland scene, the decorations 
heing carried out in the delft-blue, with 
a large windmill and other characteris- 

tic bits suggestive of that land. 


“Silent Battle’ at Superba 


When “The Silent Battle” is exhibited 
at the Superba theater, opening Septem- 
ber 6, the spectators will behold vistas 
of many of California’s scenic glories, 
plus the friendly actions of nature in 
sending elements to lend the required 
realism to several of the scenes. The 
photoplayers passed three weeks among 
the Cuyamac Mountains, seventy miles 


will be the new attraction at Muller's 
theater, opening Sunday. In this im- 
pressive story of the northern snows the 
popular film idol once more brings into 
play his marvelous strength and power 
and his portrayal of the trapper here, 
Jules LeClerq, will undoubtedly rank as 
one of his greatest achievements. Di- 
rector Apfel took Mr. Farnum and his 
large supporting company, which  it- 
cludes charming Gladys Brockwell, Wil- 
lard Louis and William Burress, up into 
the Huntington Lake countrv for the 
snow “stuff,” and the results more than 
justify the hardships of the trip.  “Iehic 
usual added attractions, a “Mutt and 
Jeff” comedy and the latest Hearst In- 
ternational News will be shown. 


Marie Doro at Woodley’s 


Next week Marie Doro will appear on 
the screen at the Woodley theater 
“Common Ground,” a photoplay in which 
this dainty actress appears as ‘The Kerd,”’ 
a product of the slums who is the cen- 
tral gure in a romance with a handsome 
young judge, impersonated by Thomas 
Meighan, before whom she has been 
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taken. The plot is declared to be un- 
usually strong. 


New Chaplin Picture 
Night hawks of Los Angeles will have 
a chance Sunday morning at 1 a. m,, to 
see the first showing of Charlie Chap- 
lin’s latest comedy, “1 A. M.” at the 
Garrick theater, and it will be shown all 
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SPRING and FIFTH STs. 


F you have not ‘tried our 
| special After Theatre 

Supper at One Dollar per 
plate, you are missing some- 
thing good. It is served 
nightly in the Grill. 


Wien. 
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4 la Carte service 
also—as usual : 
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A FINANCIAL 
BULWARK 


withstanding all storms of 
business depression; never 
wavering in its judgment 
and integrity, securely 
founded upon sound busi- 
ness principles, the Hiber- 
nian Savings Bank is 
growing steadily, swiftly, 
surely, into one of the 
city’s largest banking in- 
stitutions. 


Resources more than 
$5,000,000 


HIBERNIAN 


Savings Bank 
Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
FOURTH AT SPRING 





next week in conjunction with the big 
Blue Bird feature ‘“T.ove’s Lariat,” star- 
ring the well known western actor, Harry 
D. Carey. Because of the unusual title 
of Chanlin’s new picture, Manager Per- 
kins decided to give its premiere at a 
post-midnight gnatinee. In “1 At Mee 
Chaplin appears all by himself, and for 
two thousand feet of film and thirty 
minutes keeps the audience in a continual 
uproar. 


Mrs. Dabble—No, it is as easy as it is 
car. Is it hard for you to shift the 
gears? 

Mrs. Dabble—No, it is a seasy as it Is 
for most people to shift responsibility.— 
—Judge. 

Scot (at the baths): What’s the price 
Cie bats 

Attendant: One shilling. 

Scot: Heeh, man, that’s a lot. Can 
ye no say sixpence and put in less wa- 
ter?—Tit-Bits. 

“And do you write to each other so 
often?” 

“Surely; and as it is Spring, it takes 
not less than eight pages a day for us 
to kiss each other.”,—Le Rire (Paris). 








NOTICE TO CREDITORS 
No. 31994 


Estate of Emma A. Culver, deceased. 


Notice is hereby given by the under- 
signed Administrator of the Estate of 


Emma A. Culver, deceased, to the Credi- 
tors of, and ail persons having claims 
against the said deceased, to file them 
with the necessary vouchers, within four 
months after the first publication of this 
notice, in the office of the Clerk of the 
Superior Court of the State of California 
in and for the County of Los Angeles, or 
to exhibit them with the necessary vouch- 
ers within four months after the first 
publication of this notice, to the said Ad- 
ministrator at the office of A. B. Shaw, Jr., 
his attorney, Suite 334, Title Insurance 
Bidg., Los Angeles, California, which said 
office the undersigned selects as the place 
of business in all matters connected with 
said estate of Emma A. Culver, deceased, 
in the County of Los Angeles, State of 
California. 
Dated July 29th, 1918: 
A. B. SHAW, Administrator. 
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By Ruth Burke Stephens 


( NE of the charming weddings of the 


week was that of Miss Lucile Bart- 
lett, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Dana 
Bartlett of 1437 Malvern avenue, and Mr. 
Wayne Fisher, son of Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Fisher of 
3043 Wilshire boulevard, which was sol- 


emmnized at the Ears t Congregational! 
church, Tuesday evening, the bride’s 
father, Rev. Bartlett, and Rev. Wil- 


liam Horace Day, pastor of the church, 
offciating. The church was prettily ar- 
ranged in pink amaryllis and foliage, a 
wedding bell of roses was suspended by 
broad satin ribbons over the altar, two 
white doves being released after the 
benediction. The bride was handsomely 
attired in white tulle over taffeta, her 
veil being held in place with a wreath of 
orange blossoms. She carried an arm 
shower of white orchids and lilies of the 
valley. Miss Esther Bartlett, sister of 
the bride, was maid of honor and was 
dainty in her frock of pale pink satin 
veiled in tulle, with her bouquet of pink 
roses and ferns. The two maids, the 
Misses Geraldine Grady and Beulah 
Bartlett, were in similar gowns of a 
deeper tint, the matrons of honor, Mrs. 
Irwin Louis and Mrs. Bromley Oxnam, 
being in deeper shades of rose. All wore 
picturesque hats of pink tulle with rib- 
bons of pale green satin. Little Billy 
Bartlett and Bartlett Henderson, attired 
in black velvet, held the two white satin 
cushions on which rested the rings, the 
double-ring ceremony being used. Mr. 
Bruce Findlay stood with the groom. The 
ushers were Mr. Clyde Yerge, Mr. Wil- 
ham Schoenau, Mr. Irvin Louis and Mr. 
Sam Carter. Following the wedding cer- 
emony at the church a delightful recep- 
tion and supper was enjoyed at the 
home of the bride’s parents, only rela- 
tives and the bridal party being present. 
On their return from a wedding trip Mr. 
and Mrs. Fisher will be at home at the 
Hotel Ontario, 919 South Grand avenue. 


Mr. and Mrs. Willitts J. Hole will 
leave today for a six weeks’ camping 
trip. LIhey plan to make the journey in 
their motor car and Oregon is their 
mecca. They are to be accompanied by 
Mr. and Mrs. L. V. W. Brown of River- 
side and the quartet plans to pass the 
entire time out in the open, sleeping and 
making camp wherever fancy dictates. 
They will hunt and fish also. In compli- 
ment to Mr. and Mrs. Hole and as a 
farewell their son-in-law and daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Knight Rindge, en- 
tertained Monday evening at their new 
home on West Seventh street with a 
prettily appointed dinner party. Their 
guests included Mr. and Mrs. William 
Irving Hollingsworth, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Newton Russell, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Alex- 
ander H. Barrett, and Dr. and Mrs. Ellis 
Jones. Another affair in compliment to 
Mr. and Mrs. Hole was the informal din- 
ner party given by Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Irving Hollingsworth at their home, 
1102 Lake street. Besides their honored 
guests those enjoying the hospitality of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hollingsworth were Mr. 
and Mrs. James Tabor Fitzgerald, Mr. 
and Mrs. Seeley W. Mudd, Mr. and Mrs. 
rasmus Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar M. 
Souden, Mrs. Charles Payton of Virginia 
and Mrs. R. A. Downing. Thursday eve- 
ning Mr. and Mrs. Hole will be guests 
of honor at a farewell dinner party to 
be given by Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Clarke 
Carlisle at their home on Ardmore ave- 
nue. 


Mrs. Ely Eltiot Palmer is visiting here 
as the guest of her mother, Mrs. George 
T. Ham of Hollywood. Mrs. Palmer's 
husband, formerly vice consul of Patis, 
has recently been appointed consul at 
Madrid, Spain, and has gone on to as- 
sume his new post. Mrs. Palmer, who 
has a host of friends in Los Angeles and 
surrounding cities, will remain here for a 
summer sojourn, planning to rejoin her 
husband in the early fall. A number of 
delightful courtesies are being arranged 
in compliment to the charming visitor. 
Mrs. Ham has sold her ranch home in 
Whittier and will make her home in 
Hollywood for the summer months. 


Mrs. Hugh Livingstone Macneil was 
hostess Thursday at a tennis party fol- 
lowed by a late dinner, the affair being 
given at her home on South Figueroa 
street. Guests of honor were Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick MacMonnies, who are 
Meteeitom Paris France, for a visit with 
the latter’s mother, Mrs. John P. Jones. 

Mrs. Richard A. Stassforth of 721 


South Kingsley Drive will pass the next 
two months at Ocean Park, where she 
will occupy her summer cottave at 120 
Fraser avenue. She will be accompanied 
by her mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Haenj 
and the two will not return to the city 
hefore October 1. 


Following a three months’ visit in the 
east, Mrs. Frank Hall Moon has re- 
turned to her home on West Adams 
street. In the last week-end she had as 
her house guests her son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Claus Spreckels 
of Coronado. Mr. and Mrs. Spreckels, 
the first of the week, left for San Fran- 
cisco with Mrs. Fritz Nave, making the 
trip in their automobile. Mrs. Moon 
left at the same time for a few days’ 
visit to the peninsula. 


Felicitations are being extended Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard E. Huntington upon 
the arrival of a little dauchter. who has 
been named Leslie Alice Huntington, af- 
ter her mother and also after her pater- 
nal grandmother. Mrs. Huntington be- 
fore her marriage was Miss Leslie Green 
of San Francisco and the advent of an- 
other little daughter in the family is of 
interest not only to Mr. and Mrs. How- 
ard Huntington. but also to Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry E. Huntineton of Oak Knoll 


Mr. James T. Currie, formerly of Lon- 
don, entertained recently at Beverly with 
a handsomely appointed dinner dance. 
The guests of honor were Mr. Andrew 
Wier and Mr. M. C. McClelland of Lon- 
don. Crimson and yellow dahlias were 
artistically combined in the decorations 
and places at the table were arranged for 
Mr. Wier, Mr. McClelland, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward L. Doheny, Mr. and Mrs. Burton 
I. Green, Mr. and Mrs. Guy Barham. 
Mr. and Mrs. William W. Mines, Sir and 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, Captain and Mrs. 
Randolph Huntington Miner, Mr. and 
Mrs. Roland P. Bishop, Dr. and Mrs. E. 
P. Wood, Miss Tree, Mr. and Mrs. Stu- 
art, Dr. and Mrs. Norman Bridge, Miss 
Beecher, Miss Windham and Mrs. F. E. 
Wilbur. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jessie B. Alexander left 
Wednesday for the east for an extended 
visit. They will purchase a new motor 
car at Detroit and plan to tour through 
the Thousand Islands. the Adirondack 
Mountains and New England, down to 
Boston. They will return by way of New 
York, Washington and the Southern 
states. Mr. and Mrs. Alexander will be 
accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. T. J. 
Douglass. 


In honor of Mrs. Charles Peyton of 
West Virginia, mother of Mrs. Forrest 
©. Stanton, who is a visitor here. Mrs 
James P. Burns of 3538 Wilshire Boule- 
vard entertained Tuesday with a charm- 
ing luncheon party. The other guests 
mcluded Mrs. Erasmus Wilson. Mrs. 
William Irving Hollingsworth, Mrs. Ro- 
land Paul, Mrs. William Mead, Mrs. 
Maude L. Baldwin, Mrs. Eugene Haw- 
kins, Mrs. John C. Bannister, Mrs. Alex- 
ander B. Barrett. Mrs. Robert P. Mc- 
Reynolds, Mrs. R. H. Edwards, Miss 
Nina Robinson and Mrs, Forrest ©). 
Statiton. 


Dr. and Mrs. H. D. Reaua of West 
Twenty-third street, Dr. and Mrs. E. G. 
Howard and the latters’ young daugh- 
ter, Miss Katherine Howard of South 
Ardmore, are enioying a most delightful 
motoring trip through the north, Be- 
fore returning home they will motor in- 
to the Yosemite Valley. 


Dr. and Mrs. Shelley H. Tolhurst of 
Wilshire Boulevard, with their son and 
daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Louis H. 
Tolhurst and the latter’s young son. are 
nlannine to pass a part of August at 
Santa Catalina Island. 


Among the prominent local folk who 
are enjoving the summer season at Ven- 
ice are Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gage and 
their smaJl son. Henry T. Gace TTI. They 
are domiciled in a cozy cottage there for 
the remainder of the summer. In a cot 
tage nearhy are located Mr. and Mrs. 
Eldridee Rand, brother-in-law and sister 
of Mr. Gage, with their two little daugh- 
else 


Mrs. Erasmus Wilson of Chester Place 
entertained with a prettilv appointed 
Incheon Wednesdav in honor of Mrs. 
Charles Pevton of Virginia and Mrs. Ed- 
win Locksley Stanton. There were 
twentv-four suests. Miss Nina Robin- 
son, who is the house guest of Mrs. Wil- 
son, served as hostess for the younger 
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Beauty Building 


Royal Worcester 


Corsets 


Comes now a mode which permits of cor- 
sets with adequate boning for real control and 


Your figure will profit by taking advantage 
of this current vogue and regain those graces 
of line which many have sacrificed to styles of 
bygone days. 


The Royal Worcesters which we are now 


showing are admirable in their style, their 
many exclusive features and their value. 


You should wear these famous corsets. $1.00 


to $3.00. 


Third Floor 


. 4. Robinson Co. 


SEVENTH AND GRAND 





set invited to meet Mrs. Stanton, a re- 
cent bride. 


Mrs. Richard A. Dunnigan of South 
Hobart boulevard has just returned from 
Chicago where she enjoyed a visit of 
several weeks as the guest of her mother. 


Miss Florence Marsh, daughter of Mr, 
and Mrs. Robert Marsh of Westchester 
Place, entertained with a merry week- 
end party over last Sunday at the Crags 
Country Club. The young folk were 
chaperoned by Mr. and Mrs. Marsh and 
the time was devoted to swimining, fish- 
ing and dancing. In the party were Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles G. Andrews, Miss Co- 
rine Eisenmeyer, Miss Elizabeth Urms- 
ton, Miss Dorothy Gray, Miss Mildred 
Raymond, Miss Mary Gray, Miss Helen 
Staats, Miss Julia Valentine, Miss Mar- 
tha Marsh, Ted Miller, Harold Wither- 
bee, Lewis Torrance, Donald Witherbee, 
Loflin Miller, L. J. Miller, Lee Milbank. 
Lindsay Gillis, Joe Marsh and Charles 
Thomas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy Brinton Barham 
entertained Wednesday evening with an 
attractively appointed dinner. The af- 
fair was informal and later the guests 
formed a party at the Orpheum. 


Mr. and Mrs. George J. Denis, who re- 
cently returned from a tiie to0 Saw Fran 
cisco are planning to return to the north- 
ern city again in the latter part of Aug- 
ust. It is possible that they will include 
the Yellowstone Park in their trin and 
may remain away until fall. 


Mrs. Frederick Reynolds, who with 
her two children has been enjoying a 
visit here with her mother, Mrs. Em- 
meline Childs and other relatives and 
friends, will leave next week for Chi- 
cago, where she will join her husband, 
Dr. Reynolds. The latter, who is a prom- 
inent officer in the United States army, 
has been transferred from Honolulu to 
the east, 


Mr. and Mrs. George I. Cochran of 
2249 Harvard boulevard and Mr. amd 
Mrs. William H. Davis of 25 Berkeley 
Square are leaving about August 17 for 
a trip to Japan. They plan to be away 
until November, 


Mr. and Mrs. John Bannister enter- 
tained Thursday evening with a delight- 
ful dinner party having a few intimate 
friends in for the evening. 


_. Dr. and Mrs. Frank L. Norton of West 
twenty-fifth street are enjoying a motor 
trip through the Yosemite. 


Mrs. Earl Armstrong, who with her 
husband 1s visiting in Montecito with 
her mother, Mrs. James Burns came 
down to Los Angeles recentlv to attend 
an informal luncheon given by Mrs. 
Dudley Howard at her home on Western 
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Is Your Baby Gaining 
in Weight? 
As long as your baby gains he is well 
p “but when he stops gaining, find 


A Where the trouble lies. Nine times out 
of ten you will find it is in his food. 


Leet TS Crtlen 


EAGLE 


CONDENSED 

















THE ORIGINAL 


is easily digested and highly nutri- 
tious. Babies like it and delicate 
stomachs retain it without difficulty. 
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Flowers For All 


Occasions 


Bouquets—large or small. 


Special 
designs in wreaths. Free delivery 
—quick service. Orders taken for 
and from any point. 


Broadway Florist 


414144 South Broadway 











Guggenheim 


The Embroidery and Linen Shop 


Now at the Brack Shops, Fourth 


Floor—Front. Linens of every 
kind. Stamping, Embroidery. 
TROUSSEAUX OUR 
SPECIALTY 


INDESTRUCTO _—> 
TRUNKS 


Are Guaranteed 
For Five Years 


Against Damage, ‘ 
Loss or Fire, 


| INDESTRUCTO LE“ 





avenue. Mrs. Armstrong is to be in be 
Egyptian dance which is to be feature 
this evening at the Montecito Clubhouse 
when Mrs. Miller Graham and her com- 
pany of amateur players will present 
an entertainment of unusual interest. 


Mrs. J. F. Conroy and her daughter, 
Mrs. Bri Conroy Kelley of Lankershim, 
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were hostesses Sunday evening at an in- 
formal supner party, about a dozen or 


more friends being invited in for the oc- 


casion. 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Gracey, have 
d their home on Gramercy Place, and 
their young son, Master Lawrence 
Burke Gracey, are now domiciled at 
2003 Halldale avenue. Early in Septem- 
ber they plan to leave for an extended 
motoring trip through the north, includ- 
ing the Yosemite ¥ alley and other points 
of interest in their itinerary. They will 
enjoy as much time as possible out in 
the open, with the diversions of camp 


life as a feature. 


Miss Marguerite Burns, niece of Mr. 
and Mrs. James P. Burns, returned 
to her home in San Francisco a_ tew 
meeks aco after a delightful visit_here 
of four months. Recently Miss Burns 
came down for a few days’ stay, enroute 
to the east, where she will visit with 
relatives. Mr. Hugh Nawn, a cousin of 
Miss Burns, and nephew of Mr. and Mrs. 
James P. Burns, also has been a guest 
at their Wilshire boulevard home. He, 
too, has left for the east, his mecca be- 
ing Boston, where Miss Burns will later 
Pea aiuch-ieted guest. 


Mrs. Amasa Spring, formerly of Bev- 
erly Hills, who with Mr. Spring has been 
visiting there recently as the guest of 
Mr. Frederick Kimball Stearns, gave a 
most enjoyable luncheon Tuesday at the 
residence of the latter.. The table was 
brightly arranged in coreopsis, places 
being marked for Mrs. Frank M. Kelsey, 
Mrs. Van Kelsey, Mrs. Theodore Cad- 
walader, Mrs. Lawrence Kelsey, Mrs. 
Mae Gunn of San Francisco, sister of 
Mrs. Spring, and for the hostess her- 


self, 


Dr. Frederika Keep has returned home 
from a month’s vacation passed at Lake 
Tahoe. In her absence Dr. Keep also 
enjoyed a short visit in Salt Lake City. 


Complimenting Mrs. Grant G. Gillette 
who returned to Los Angeles recently 
from New York to attend the graduation 
of her son, Waldo, from Harvard Muili- 
tary School, Mrs. Thomas R. Lamb en- 
tertained Friday with a luncheon at her 
home, 1629 South Crenshaw boulevard. 
The affair was prettily appointed and 
marked as one of the enjoyable affairs 
of the week’s social calendar. Mrs. 
Gillette plans to leave soon for the east 
to join her husband and to nlace their 
son in Cornell University. Prior to her 
departure she is being complimented with 
a number of delightful courtesies and in 
return is giving a series of informal af- 
fairs. Monday Mrs. Gillette was hostess 
at a luncheon at the California Club and 
Tuesday she gave a second affair there, 
followed by a theater party at the Or- 
pheum. Eight guests were invited for 
the occasion, 


sol 
with 


Choosing plays for this coming season 
is the task just now assigned the com- 
mittee of plays of the Amateur Players. 
Members of the committee met last week 
at the home of Mrs. John P. Jones, and 
Thursday of this week a second session 
was held at the home of Mrs. Horace 
Wing, the business of the day being 
pleasantly interrupted by a daintily ap- 
pointed luncheon. 


Under the direction of D. F. Robert- 
son, manager travel agency, California 
Savings Bank, the following Los An- 
gelans will leave on an extended tour 
of Alaska: Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Palmer, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Knox, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee A. McConnell, Mr. H. B. Heinger, 
Mrs. A. M. Chapman, and Mrs. Dorothy 
Wheeler. The party will sail from Seat- 
tle, August 14th, proceeding through the 
Famous Thousand Mile Inside Passage 
to Skagway. On arrival in Skagway the 
Party will proceed by rail to White 
Horse, thence down the Mighty Yukon 
River to Dawson. 


Notes from Bookland 

Emile Waxweiler, whose “Belgium, 
Neutral and Loyal,” was a spring pub- 
lication of the Putnams, was recently 
knocked down and fatally injured by an 
automobile in a London street. Before 
his death he had completed another work 
entitled, “Belgium and the Great 
» OWers,” which the Putnams will pub- 
1sh in the coming season. 


penis 12 Little, Brown & Co. will 
‘Bee pee fall publishing season with 
eae oe ancy novel ofthe North- 
=o by Bertrand W. Sinclair; “Petey 
Ritchts f at Siwash,” the late George 
Peele nal volume of Siwash College 
“The ee eon of W. EL. George's 
which wie en we aoe of 
(ine tee s been changed to 
. He atttle Beloved,” and a pocket edi- 


tian of : 
lisa Selma Lagerlof’s “Gosta Ber- 


Thomas F. Millard, who for the last 
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Announcements—Stationery 


C. WESLEY DENNING CO. Printing, en- 
Sraving, social and business stationery, 
wedding invitations, announcements. Brack 
Shops, 521-527 W. Seventh, at Grand. 
Phones ¥F 6435, Main 2788. 


Art 


PLACE OF FINE ARTS Co., 923 S. Fig- 
ueroa, Furniture and picture framing. 
Visit our galleries of paintings. 


Birds and Pets 


FANCIERS’ EXCHANGE, 640 S. MAIN. 
BABY CHICKS, HATCHING EGGS, poul- 
try, pigeons, rabbits, cats, dogs, birds, 
PETS OF ALL KINDS. FREE EXHIBIT. 
A 6069, Bdwy. 2824, 








BREEDERS’ EXCHANGE, Inc., 331 S Hill. 


Pets of all varieties. 
remedies. 


: . Dog, cat and bird 
Veterinarian in attendance. 


Corsets 


LA MARQUE, 1020 Haas Bldg. 


q Custom 
corsets built to the figure. 1 


Lingerie. 





EMMA E., GOODWIN Corset, Brack Shops. 
For health, comfort, style. Moderate price. 





Electrical Fixtures 





FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home F 3087. 





CYRIL J. WHITE, 521-527 West Seventh 
St. Main 6570 and A 5325 


Embroidery and Buttons 


WATSON PLAITING & BUTTON CO., 525 
S. Bdwy. Buttons, embroidery. New store. 


STAR PV AMG BUTTON CO: 651 ©: 
Hill. Plaiting, hemstitching, buttons. 


Engraving—Picture Framing 


DUNCAN VAIL CO., 730 S Hill. We carry 
a large line of exclusive styles. A high 
standard of excellence maintained. 


Gowns 


HARIOT ROSE, Brack Shops. Gowns and 
fancy coats made with style to please. 


MRS. PHOEBUS-OLIVER, Modiste, 1721 
West Seventh St. Tel. 53152. 


VAN COURT COAT SHOP, Brack Shops. 
Van Court auto coat, evening coats, gowns. 


Hairdressing 


FLEUR DE LIS BEAUTY PARLOR, Prom. 
I, Brack Shops. Facial and hot oil treat- 
ments a specialty. Hemmings & Rosenthalt. 


ROSEMARY BEAUTY SHOP, Prom. Hi, 
Brack Shop. Facial treatment specialists. 


Interior Decorators 


Fr. OLIVER WELLS, Brack Shops, interior 
decorating, draperies, hand decorations on 
furniture. Mural and tapestry painting. 


Infants’ Apparel 


BEEMAN & HENDEE, Brack Shops. The 
exclusive baby shop. everything for chil- 
dren. Complete outfits. 





five years has been editor of The China 
Press at Shanghai, a daily paper of 
which he was the founder, has written a 
work on “Our Eastern Question,” which 
the Century Company announces for 
early publication. Mr. Millard began his 
newspaper career in St. Louis, but soon 
went to the Orient. where he worked as 
a newspaper correspondent in the Boxer 
uprising and the Russo-Japanese war. 
He is the author of “The New Far East” 
and “America and the Far Eastern 
Question,” both published in recent 
years. 


Four of Hamlin Garland’s best known 
Rocky Mountain stories are to have 
photoplay production, and Mr. Garland 
is helping to make the scenarios. “Hes- 
per’ will be the first to be produced, and 
“Money Magic,” “Cavanagh,” and “The 
Captain of the Gray Horse Troop” will 
follow at intervals of three months. Mr. 
Garland is passing the summer at Can- 
ton in Northern New York, where he has 
Irving Bacheller for his next-door neigh- 
ber 


“The Story of Lord Kitchener,” by 
Harold F. B. Wheeler, author of “The 
Boys’ Napoleon,” is announced for early 
publication by the Thomas Y. Crowell 


Company. 


August 22 Henry Holt & Co. will 
bring out the fifth and sixth volumes of 
their “Writers of the Day Series.” One 
will be on “Joseph Conrad.” by Hugh 
Walpole, and in the other Harold Child 
will write on “Thomas Hardy.” 


Sinclair Lewis, accompanied by Mrs. 
Lewis, is making an automobile trip from 
Minnesota to the Pacific coast by way 
of the Yellowstone, Glacier National 


Park, and the Canadian Rockies. They 
carry their own tent and a_ complete 
camp outfit, including a folding type- 


writer. Mr. Lewis’s third novel. follow- 
ing his “Our Mr. Wrenn” and “The Trail 
of the Hawk,” will be published by the 
Harpers next spring. 

Two new war books which are ready 
for publication by George H. Dogo 


ANGELES 
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Lucile’s Shop Talk 








In a airy shop, high above the noise 
and dust of the city streets, in the Brack 
Shops building, is an attractive display 
of knitted sweaters, bathing suits and 
the like in bewildering profusion, in the 
giddiest colors imaginable. Although you 
may not be interested in such hot things 
as knitted wraps these “dog days’ I am 
sure you will be attracted to the nifty 
bathing suits I saw there. I want you 
to know this firm won three first prizes 
at the recent bathing suit parade at Ven- 
ice, two second awards, one third and 
one fourth prize. So if you want to be 
a “blue ribbon,” prize-winning bathing 
girl I know you will be interested. 


cm ree 


Company are “German Barbarians,” by 
Leon Maccas, a Greek, who supports the 
appalling story he tells with documents; 
and “The Road to Liege,” by Gustave 
Soniville. 


George Frederik Kunz, famous as a 
gem expert and an officer in the New 
York firm of Tiffany & Co., has written 
a book on “Shakespeare and Precious 
Stones” which the Lippincotts will pub- 
lish shortly. It will tell the story of al! 
the precious stones mentioned in Shake- 
speare’s works and throw a brilliant il- 
lumination on this new facet of Shake- 
speare’s genius. 


Houghton Mifflin Company have tem- 
porarily postponed publication of 
“Friends of France.” The book is an 
account, written by various sharers in 
the work, of what has been done by the 
American Ambulance in France. The 
cause of the postponement is that the 
publishers have received additional ma- 
terial of importance which they wish to 
include in the book. 


Frances P. Elliott’s novel, “Pals First,” 
has been dramatized by Lee Wilson 
Dodd and the play will be produced in 
September. 


Houghton Mifflin Company announces 
a new printing of 20,000 copies of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s famous story, “The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,’ making the 
sixty-seventh time the book has gone to 
press. 


Just what are the peculiar mental char- 
acteristics that one must have in order 
to enjoy Joseph Conrad? This, in ef- 
fect. is asked in a letter to the New 
York Evening Post. The Post replies 
that among the “traits of mind and 
person” which distinguish the Conrad- 
ian are “an interest in human beings as 
such” and a capacity for reading with- 
out skipping. 


Bertha Runkle, author of “Straight 
Down the Crooked Lane” and “The 
Helmet of Navarre.” says that she em- 
barked on her first historical novel at 
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Japanese Goods 


THE NEW YAMATO, 635-637 S. Bdway. 
Largest Japanese store on Coast. Complete 
line of Chinese and Japanese art goods. 


Jewelry 


—— 


DOUGLAS DONALDSON, 4156 Walton 
Place. Hand wrought jewelry designed 


Knitted Apparel 


THE GUENGELER oie INGECO: 
BRACK .SH@ES unos, KNITTER. £O 
WEARER. SMART FRENCH KNIT JER- 
SEY SPORT SUITS, COATS AND BATH- 
ING SUITS, IN CHECK, STRIPED OR 
PLAIN EFFECTS. EXCLUSIVE MAKE. 


Ladies’ Tailor 


WHITE’S LADIES’ TAILORING CO., Brack 
shops. Exclusive designs for exclusive folk. 


Languages 


FRENCH LANGUAGE STUDIO, Room 703, 
International Bldg., Spring & Temple. 


Libraries 


BOOKLOVERS’ LIBRARY, 222 Mercantile 
P). All the late books less than 2c per day. 


BOOK LOVERS’ EXCHANGE, Prom. 12, 
Brack Shops. Fiction. Drama. Yearly rates. 


Millinery 


MISS EBERSOLE, Brack Shops. Individ- 
ual millinery to order. Distinctive designs. 


Needlecraft 


MAISON STAEHELI, of Switzerland,» Im-. 


ported needlework. Linens. Brack Shops. 


Party Favors 


DECORATIVE NOVELTY CoO., 739 S.B’way, 
2nd Floor, Cotillion, party favors, etc. 


Portraits 


Cc. A. KRAUCH, 444 S. Broadway. Portrait 
photography. Not the usual stereotyped 
photos, but artistic workmanship. 


JOHNSON, PHOTOGRAPHER, Brack 
Shops, 7th and Grand. F3236—Main 61139. 


STECEKEL STUDIO, 336% S. Bdway. Char- 
acteristic portraits. Beautiful pictures of 
children. Etghteen medals for artistry. 


BROWNELL’S STUDIO, 5th floor, Metro- 
politan Bidg. High class portraits greatly 
reduced in price during summer months. 





Shopping Service 


A NEW DEPARTMENT OF INDIVIDUAL 
SERVICE—to assist you, in an individual 
way, with whatever shopplng problems 
you may have. This helpful new depart- 
ment is at your command. Second Floor. 
The Broadway Department Store. 





Toilet Requisites 


IKFLETCHER'S BLEACH PASTE—double 
strength—has produced marvelous results 
as a freckle and complexion cream. It is 
guaranteed. Sold by ali leading stores. 





the age of fourteen. It began in a spir- 
ited manner with the murder of Count 
“7 by Aout “Bb,” Cont) “A’s sou 
settling scores by slaying Count “B,” 
sacking and burning his castle and car- 
rying off his beautiful daughter, who in 
turn occupied several chapters with her 
ingenius attempts to stab, poison, or 
otherwise dispose of young Count “A.” 
Miss Runkle, or rather Mrs. Bash, says 
that it was her intention that these two 
should eventually marry and live happily 
ever after, but that by the middle of the 
book such a river of blood flowed be- 
tween them as to cattse too many mis- 
givings, even in a fifteen-year-old psy- 
chologist. 


Centenary celebration of the birth of 
John G. Saxe revives interest in an 
American poet whose position as a hu- 
morist has perhaps never been so widely 
appreciated as it should be. Saxe wrote 
sparkling verse and he rhymed easily and 
gracefully. Much of his humor was 
necessarily limited to contemporaneous 
interest, but much of it will stand for 
all time. “The Mourner a la Mode” 
was one of his best known poems and 
undoubtedly played its part in bringing 
about more rational and less depressing 
fashions in mourning. 


Only three living authors had the hon- 
or of seeing one of their original manu- 
scripts preserved in beautiful binding ir 
the library of the late Pierpoint Mor- 
gan. These were Henry James, Mau- 
rice Hewlitt and Charles Hanson Towne. 
The latter’s manuscript is “Manhattan” 
the well-known poem, which was hailed 
six years ago by critics all over the 
country as one of the finest achieve- 
ments by an American poet. The 
George H. Doran Company shas Waar 
published Mr. Towne’s new collection of 
lyrics, “Today and Tomorrow,” in which 
are included several impassioned poems 
on the Great War. 


“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” 
that apparently inexhaustible literary 
goldmine, has just reached its fiftieth 
edition. 
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NEW CHECK SYSTEM 


July 15 the new country-wide system 


for collecting bank checks was put in 
operation by the Federal Reserve banks. 


As part of the development of the new 
currency system the collection of checks 
at par is considered by officers of the re- 
serve system as second in importance 
only to the opening of the twelve banks 
in November, 1914. Speaking of its ef- 
fects, R. H. Treman, Deputy Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, says: 

“The use of checks instead 
rency for the payment of debts 1s a cus- 
tom that now prevails almost universally 
throughout the United States. [or this 
reason the question of effecting the 
prompt and economical collection of 
checks, especially those payable at a dis- 
tance, has been for years past a prob- 
lem of difficulty, the 
complexity of which has been growing 
with the development of the country’s 
business. 

“The banks themselves have usually 
made arrangements with each other for 
these collections, which in many cases 
have not been entirely satisfactory. The 


routes chosen have often been round- 
about, thus necessitating a waste of time 
in collecting the items, and some abuses 
have grown up in connection therewith, 
so that these arrangements have never 
produced a simple, comprehensive, and 
scientific plan, such as is now contem- 
plated by the plan introduced by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

“The new system is of importance to 
every one who receives out-of-town 
checks, or has out-of-town remittances 
to make. The reduced cost of check col- 
lections will be of general benefit. The 
actual and proper cost of transfer of 
money between points will be more 
equitably distributed, that is, certain 
items formerly collected free will proper- 
ly carry a small charge, while items on 
which heretofore somewhat excessive 
charges have been made will now bear 
a charge approximately equivalent to 
actual cost of collection. 

“There will be less money tied up in 
the mails, and each community general- 
ly will probably benefit by the retention 
in the local banks of funds which have 
hitherto been transferred to the larger 
cities as a necessary incident to the ex- 
isting collection arrangements. 

“This new collection system is only 
one of many benefits which the opera- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System will 
bring to the business interests of the 
country, and which will inevitably result 
in better and more specific banking 
methods. The country has already bene- 
fited through the freedom from currency 
panics which the Federal Reserve act 
has insured, and the greater stability in 
the supply and cost of credit which the 
system is bringing about. 

“In order to bring about this needed 
reform, the national banks and the State 
banks which are co-operating with the 
Federal Reserve System are called upon 
to forego the income from ‘exchange’ 
charges which they have been receiving 
for remitting of checks drawn upon 
themselves. This will result in a general 
revision of the relations between the 
banks and that class of depositors whose 
accounts have been carried at an actual 
loss to the bank. These depositors will 
undoubtedly be asked either to keep 
their balances sufficiently large to com- 
pensate the bank for the services ren- 
dered, or to pay the bank a reasonable, 
though nominal, sum for such services, 
so that the bank will not be required to 
perform any service at a loss. Many 
bank depositors probably fail to realize 
the items of cost in banking. For in- 
stance, every check passing through the 
average-size bank costs from 2 to 3 cents 
to handle, and this is typical of similar 
small items of expense which have en- 
tailed loss, the aggregate of which is 
quite large. 

“The various changes made necessary 
in the banks in the development of this 
banking system, which is producing re- 
sults so advantageous to the country, 
have entailed upon the member banks 
some losses of revenue, and the business 
community should properly be expected 
to share the cost of the evolution of the 
system.” 
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ever-increasing 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC’S DIPLOMACY IN MEXICO 


“lost” in Mexico; but what is of far greater interest is that Southern Pacific 
has in Mexico a $40,000,000 investment which in the course of the last five 
years of upheaval has suffered so little damage as to establish an enviable 


record. 


Southern Pacific officials in Mexico, as Americans managing a big prop- 
erty in a country so meshed with uncertainty, have proved their claims to the 


title of diplomats. 


Of Southern Pacific’s equipment about 1,200 freight cars may he now 


The Southern Pacific Co. has from the beginning made 


clear that it would stand by whatever of government there might be in power. 
Time and again divisions of Mexican troops representing the government 
have switched allegiance over night, joining the rebels, whereupon they would 


demand transportation over the Southern Pacific’s Mexican lines 


movements. 


As consent to transport rebels would have been an effront to the Mexican 


Government it has always been necessary for the company’s officers to refuse 


accomplished without losing the rebels’ respect. 


The remarkable point has been that this is constantly 


That 1s why there has been 


so hittle destruction of Southern Pacific property; and in view of the general 
knowledge as to Mexican temperament it is an achievement worthy of the 


corporation’s stockholders’ consideration. 


Naturally rebels would reply that as the Southern Pacific refused them 
transportation they must stop traffic to prevent movement of the regulars; 
but in every instance so far known this has been done by selecting and burn- 
ing or disabling wooden bridges of no great value while more than one hundred 
expensive bridge structures on Southern Pacific’s Mexican lines have suffered 


not a dollar of damage. 


Southern Pacific in other words, billion dollar cor- 


poration as it is, is one member of the United States family which has com- 
mendably succeeded in retaining through a trying, long period the respect of 


both sles of the Mexican spinning wheel. 


the rebels’ demands. 
| 
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Public Utility Bonds 


The vast amount of capital loaned to 
Public Service Corporations in the Unit- 
ed States within the past thirty years, by 
reputable investment organizations, has 
been placed almost without exception to 
the entire satisfaction of the bankers and 
their clients, both institutional and in- 
dividual investors. 

The steadily increasing earning ca- 
pacity of a good, conservatively financed 
Public Utility Property provides ample 
funds to take care of the interest on out- 
standing indebtedness, and the very na- 
ture of the Public Service Corporation 
business is a bulwark of strength which 
grows stronger from year to year. 

The United States is a country grow- 
ing rapidly in population and in wealth. 
The wealth of the nation, moreover, in- 
creases yearly in a much higher ratio 
than does the population. Concomitant- 
ly there follows a betterment of the 
standard of living of our people. A 
higher standard of living in turn results 
in an increased demand for the necessi- 
tres and conveniences supplied by gas, 
electric, and other Public Service Cor- 
porations, and it is not difficult to ap- 
preciate the causes which underlie the 
steady growth in the earning power of 
Public Utility Companies. Even in years 
of business depression the earnings of 
standard utilities seldom go backward. 

The holders of Public Utility Bonds 
enjoy another advantage which is par- 
ticularly marked in periods of unfavor- 
able markets. In such periods, when the 
markets for bonds are depressed by the 
high rates for money, Public Utility 
Bonds, because of their greater stability 
of earnings and their higher average 
yield, resist the general declining ten- 
dency of securities of lower yield and 
those whose earnings are more suscepti- 
ble to the influence of current conditions. 
Then too, while the investor is waiting 
for the situation to clarify he will, if an 
owner of high-grade Public Utility 
Bonds, receive his interest with uniform 
regularity and at the rate of from 5 per 
cent. to 5%4 per cent., while the owners 
of standard municipal or railroad bonds 
are receiving but 3% per cent., to 4% 
per cent. from their investments.—N. W. 
Halsey & Co. 


Bank Employes Get No Vacations 

Controller Williams has announced 
that 901 employes of country national 
banks and 10 per cent. of clerks in na- 
tional banks of reserve and Federal Re- 
serve cities, have had no vacations for 
five years. The figures were obtained 
from reports solicited in an effort to en- 
courage vacations so that books may be 
examined in the employes’ absence and 
possible defalcation prevented. 





Competition From Reserve Banks 

B. C. Mortimer, cashier of the First 
National Bank at Berkeley, suggests that 
the member banks receive back the 
capital which they were compelled to 
subscribe for the formation of the re- 
serve banks, with a view to relieving the 
regional banks of the desire to make 
enough money to pay the 6 per cent. 
cumulative dividend. In order to pay ex- 
penses and show a profit part of the re- 
serve banks have gone into the oper 


market to find employment for their 
funds in times when there was no de- 
mand on the part of business for redis- 
counts. Other of the member banks do 
not like this competition, which tends to 
lower the rates for money, and would 
have the central banks act only as reser- 
voirs to be used in cases of emergency. 


Friendship for the Railways 


Time has passed when the west 
led the country in hostility to the rail- 
ways. In both the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries the west led the country 
both in attacking the railways, and in 
revulsion from that sentiment when it 
hecame unpopular because of its results. 
It was Iowa and Wisconsin, says the 
New York Times, which repented and 
repealed their anti-railway laboratory 
legislation in the last century. Missouri 
led the similar movement in this century 
when the voters repealed the legislation 
which their representatives enacted. The 
east thus far has hardened its heart. 
The full crew laws, and similar statutes, 
repel attacks upon them in New York. 
although the Republicans have selected 
as their candidate for President the 
Judge whose safe and sane railway de- 
cisions were made at the height of the 
anti-railway craze, when such sentiments 
were the height of political folly. 


Shanghai a Promising Market 


Exporters in the United States desirous 
of marketing their wares in the Far East 
should certainly keep an eye on Shang- 
hai, suggests Special Agent Stanhope 
Sams, as it affords a promising market 
indeed. Even at the present moment 
there is a fine opportunity for a number 
of lines, and the field is widening every 
hour. Many of the articles that are now 
in demand are household utensils, small 
hand machines, toilet articles, canned 
goods, especially provisions, fairly cheap 
hosiery for men and women, lightweight 
underwear, garters, suspenders, and belts. 


State Corporations Worth $874,833,082 


Secretary of State Jordan announces 
that the capitalization of all corporations 
in the state now aggregates $874,833,082, 
an increase of $350,968,986 over that of a 
year ago. —____ 
Large Bank Clearings 


Bank clearings for July amount to 
$100,528,932.86, according to the Los An- 
geles Clearing House association. This 
is one of the best aggregate clearings 
ever recorded for July by banks 
in this city and presages an _un- 
usually prosperous fall. July is generally 
the dullest of business months and bank- 
ers consider the figures as unusually sig- 
nificant and bearing brightly upon the 
condition of commercial business and 
finances in this city. Total clearings for 
July. Voubeewere $90,.315.114.25 or almost 
$10,000,000 less than the clearings made 
of record this month. In the same per- 
tod in 1914 the clearings were $97 669, 
160.93, which amount constituted a rec- 
ord, but which falls short of the present 
month’s business by the local banks. The 
best single day clearing in the last thirty 
days was on July 5, when $5,816,000.75 
passed through the banks. 


JITNEY COMPETITION SERIOys 


Competition of jitneys and the ell 
trance of the Northwestern Electric 
Company into the field have browohy 
down the earnings of the Portland Rail. 
way, Light and Power Company to, 
point where they are barely sufficien, 
to cover fixed charges. This condition 
having been brought to the attention of 
the Oregon Public Service Commissioy 
that body made a study of the situation 
and a physical valuation of the proper. 
ties, with the result that Thomas XK 
Campbell, a member of the Commission 
summed up his investigations as follows 


“The Portland Railway, Light ang 
Power Company, if conditions do not 
change for the better, will be compelled 
in a short time to come to the Public 
Service Commission for relief. I hold 
no brief for the company. I am simply 
stating conditions as they exist. The 
company is giving as good or better ser. 
vice than any other similar company in 
the United States. 


“You can ride eighteen miles for q 
nickel, and the people of Portland haye 
been getting that service for the lag 
year or more, furnished to them at aq 
loss by the company. Jitney competition 
is costing the company $1500 a day, tak. 
en from the cream of the companv’s bus. 
iness. Light and power competition js 
taking the cream of that classification 
of the company’s service out of the 
downtown district. Twenty cents out of 
every dollar-of gross revenue earned by 
the company is paid to the city and 
county governments for bridge tolls, 
street improvement assessments and sim- 
ilar charges. 


“Either the city cannot or will not 
regulate the jitney operation, with the 
result that the cream of close-in traffic 
is handled by the jitney, which pays no 
tolls for bridge or street use, and gives 
no revenue to the city. 


“Result of this is that the company 
is, and has heen, operating at a loss, 
even figured on the basis of valuations 
allowed by the Commission. The out- 
come will be, in my opinion, that the 
company will be forced to come to the 
Commission for relief. I do not know 
whether that will mean a readjustment 
of transportation charges h- the estab- 
lishment of zone rates, or some other 
change. That is a question for the fu- 
ture, and a scrious one. It would bea 
serious step to charge more than five 
cents for street car fare from the subur- 
ban districts of the city. It would mean 
a serious denreciation of property values 
outside the five-cent zone and great loss 
to the people who have purchased prop- 
erty in those districts. 


“IT do not want to hazard a statement 
of what may come in the future. I am 
only stating what appears to me to be 
the facts, from knowledge gained from 
the investigations that have just been 
concluded.” 


Protest Threatened Strike 


Since the threatened national railroad 
strike has suddenly developed into such 
a menace to the commerce of the coun- 
try, the leading Chambers of Commerce 
of all sections are using every means in 
their power to avert this disaster. The 
State Railroad Commission of Arizona, 
New Mexico and Nevada, the Los At 
geles city council and the Chambers of 
Commerce of Los Angeles, San Diego 
and San Francisco and other civic of- 
ganizations of the west, realizing the 
necessity of averting a railway strike 
which would paralyze industry, have pet 
tioned the State Railroad Commission 
of California to declare in favor of arbr 
tration by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or other competent tribunal, 
in the demands made by railway em 
ployees for changes in schedule. 


Among the business organizations 
making protest is the Associated Job- 
hers of Los Angeles, which has sent the 
following telegram to Governor John- 
son and the Railroad Commission: 


“Our understanding that August 6 15 
date set for determination as to railroad 
employees’ strike. A railroad strike at 
igi cTiiie, owing to tremendous season- 
able crops to be moved and absence, ol 
water transportation would be nothing 
short of calamity; especially to manufac: 
turers and jobbers, the only medium 0! 
necessary supplies to consumers. ‘ 
would, therefore, respectfully ask that 
this commission intervene in behalt o! 
both parties interested and strive to 0D 
tain submission to arbitration by carrier 
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ees. We believe your honor- 
8 ad action would have important 
-afluence on all parties concerned.” 

A strike of the magnitude proposed 
py the four leading Jabor organizations 
engaged in handling railroad traffic 
would necessitate an additional expendi- 
ture of more than $100,000,000 annually 
hy the carriers, a sum which is prohibi- 
tive. Few comprehend what a strike of 
this character would mean to the indus- 
tries of the country. Take for instance 
in California, if the shipments of oil 
from this state to Nevada, Arizona, and 
New Mexico were withdrawn for 48 
hours, practically every industrv in these 
three states would be paralvzed. 

Railroad authorities assert that the de- 
mands of the men are unreasonable and 
unwarranted by any existing conditions. 
An examination of the pay rolls of the 
railroads throughout the country, ac- 
cording to a report made public by the 
National Conference Committee of the 
Railways, shows that railroad employees 
constitute one of the highest paid groups 
of workers. The report, compuied by ex- 
pert accountants, Is frankly declared to 
be an effort to combat the attempts of 
the four brotherhoods of railroad em- 
ployees to obtain increases in pay. The 
railway Managers maintaim that the men 
are sufficiently well paid now. 

According to the accountants’ report, 
the average yearly wages ol engineers 
on all the eastern railways are from 
$1384 to $1796; conductors, $1238 to 
$1724. firemen $844 to SOR SCM and brake- 
men, $990 to $1018. On all the lines of 
the country three-fourths of the engi- 
neers receive from $1526 to $2067; con- 
ductors, $1310 to $1850; firemen, $924 to 
$1203, and brakemen, $1076 to $1095. 





Railroad for Porterville District 

Southern Pacific and Santa Fe rail- 
road companies are in lively competition 
up around Porterville, seeking who will 
first build a road to tap the magnesite 
mines north of the city. Meantime, ap- 
plication has been made to the State 
Railroad Commission for permission to 
extend the Visalia electric railway to 
various points in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley covering a distance of about forty- 
six miles. Not long ago the Railroad 
Commission issued authority to the 
Southern Pacific to sell $1,000,000 of its 
securities in electric lines to be used in 
extensions and betterments. This money 
is to go into the extension in question. 





Bond Offerings 

N. W. Halsey & Company, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, are offering 
Los Angeles City School Dist. 44s. 
Various maturities to yield 4 to 4.25%. 
Riverside School Dist. 5s to yield 4.20% 
to 4.30%. Chaffey Union High School 
Dists. 5s to yield 4.35%. Monrovia High 
School Dist. 5s, to yield 4.35%. 

E. H. Rollins & Sons, 204 Security 
duilding, Los Angeles, are offering $225,- 
000 City and County of San Francisco, 


444% Hospital and Jail Completion 
Bonds at various maturities, yielding 
4.25%. 


Perrin, Drake & Riley, 210 West Sev- 
enth street, Los Angeles, are offering 
City of Fresno 414s, San Fernando High 
School 5s, Escondido Municipal Im- 
provement 5s, to yield 4.25 to 4.60%, also 
Atchison General Mortgage 4s, Union 
Oil Co. of California 5s. 

William R. Staats Company, 104 West 
Fourth street, Los Angeles, and 65 South 
Raymond avenue, Pasadena, are offering 
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trains would have to be maintained. 
On that basis the equipment available 
for the movement of troops would en- 
able American railways to move 500,000 
in 48 hours. It is evident that while the 
railroads could move promptly the pres- 
ent regular army and national guard. 
there would be a serious shortage of 
eqtipment if a voluntary army of several 
millions were required. The margin of 
proht in passenger business has not 
justified an investment of great sums in 
surplus equipment. 





Strict Rules for Jitneys 

Stringent regulations governing the 
licensing of jitneys were adopted by the 
Municipal Council of Lynn, Mass., at a 
recent meeting. The principal require- 
ment relates to the fling of a bond with 
the city clerk by the owners of each jit- 
ney. Cars carrying eight passengers 
must be bonded in the sum of $1000; 10 
passengers, $2000; 15 passengers, $3000; 
30 passengers, $4000, and above that num- 
ber the bond must be $5000. 

All jitneys must undergo an inspection 
by an expert mechanic. designated by 
the chief of the Fire Department before 
a license is issued. Machines will have 
to be inspected semi-annually, reports of 
such inspections to be filed with the 
Mayor. When an inspector considers a 
machine unsafe the license will be sus- 
pended. The speed limit will be 12 
miles in the business district and 18 in 
other parts of the city. 





Mexico Returns Road 
Part of the Southern Pacific running 
from Naco, Ariz., to Cananea, Mexico, 
that had been taken over by Mexico, has 
now been returned, and the indications 
now are that the remainder of the ime 
will soon be restored to the railroad. 


STANDARD OIL OF CAL.—Recent 
raise in wages of employees receiving 
less than $3,000 a year affected 7,593, in- 
creasing payroll by about $700,000 a year. 
Estimated that cost to company of pay- 
ing employees on service with National 
Guard will be about $10,000 a month. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA 
FE—James Peabody, one of best known 
railroad statisticians, is dead. 


HAWAIIAN COMMERCIAL & SU- 
GAR CO.—Has declared extra dividend 
of $1 a share on common stock in addi- 
tion to regular monthly dividend of 25 
cents a share, both payable August 5 to 
holders of record July 31. 


WESTERN PACIFIC RY. CO— 
Francis Krull, special master in fore- 
closure proceedings, announces that he 
has been authorized by court to pav 34% 
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of face amount on account of distribu- 
tion to be made on first mortgage 
bonds. Holders who have not deposited 
under plan of reorganization and who de- 
sire to receive this payment should de- 
liver bonds, with all coupons, to special 
inaster.in San Francisco. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA QEDI- 
SON—Reports June gross $425,874, in- 
crease $6,236; net $245,087, increase $7,- 
531. Sigesmonths’ g@ross $2,473,286, in- 
crease $172,798: net $1,330,575, increase 
$94,318. —$<—<$<$<——$—__—. 

FEAR SHORTAGE IN CARS 


Inquiries from a number of railroads 
have led to the belief that contracting 
for cars will be resumed in the fall. Ow- 
ing to the high prices of plates, coupled 
with a scarcity, the cost of manufacture 
is high. This has caused many railroads 
that cannot wait longer to order wood- 
en cars with steel underframes. Among 
the western railroads having inquiries 
out are the Western Pacific for 1,000 
box cars. 


Let’s Work It 
Out Together 


Your financial problems and 
ours are identical except in the 
amounts involved. 





Regular deposits upon a Se- 
curity savings account will help 
both of us. 


27 years of the same manage- 
ment and 50 millions of re- 
sources are YOUR security. 
Your confidence and that of 97,- 
000 other depositors is ours. 


Let’s work it out together. 


EGURITY TROst 
& SAVINGS BAN. 


Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources over $50,000,000 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First and Spring 








Helps you up 
“On High” 


Red Crown 


j* the Gasoline of Quality 


puts the “hop” into your car, gives you the 





Lake 
Tahoe 


In the 
High Sierras 


Most beautiful 


mountain lake in 
most picturesque re- 
gion in America. The 
center jewel in a 
brilliant diadem of 


Alpine lakes. 


Attractive hotels and 


casinos. Cottages, 
tents and camping 
facilities. 


Trout fishing in lake 
and stream, motor 
boating, mountain 
climbing or riding. 
The region abounds 
in natural trails. 


The days are warm 
and balmy and the 
nights are cool. 


The rates— 
$ 75 the round trip, 
each Friday and 
Saturday. Limit 
15 days. 


every day, limit 


three months. 





quick “get-away”, and the “pick-up” on the 
hills. It’s because Red Crown is the es ie 
refinery gas, with extra power 1n every drop. 
At dealers everywhere and at our SERVICE 


STATIONS. 
Standard Oil Company 


City of Covina Water Works 5s to 
yield 4.501%; City of Vernon Ss to yield 
4.50%; City of Vernon 5s to yield 4.45%. 


ae Angeles Railway Co. Ist 5s at mar- 
tol 


$2 Q75 


These tickets 


around the lake-—72 miles 


stopover any- 
where. 





To Move the Army include trip 

W. J. Black, passenger traffic manager 
ot the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, as- 
serts that to enable the Government to 


move the maximum number of troops 
On short notice the railroads must in- 
crease their surplus equipment so there SANTA CATALINA ISL D Ps 
ne ae total of 6,750 passenger cars in 
Whole country permanently at the A 
Delightful Summer Resort Southern Pacific 


ee of the War Department. This 
Would allow the movement of 1,750,000 
BAND CONCERTS in the Amphitheater every evening July Ist to September Ist, 
916. ‘ 
1916 City Office—212 West 7th St. 
Between Spring and Broadway 





along the scenic shore lines. 








troops in 48 hours. 
ailroads of the country now have a 

DANCING in the big Pavilion every evening except Sundays, July Ist to Sep- 

tember Ist, 1916. 


surplus of about 8,000 passenger cars. 
With fifty men to a car this would ac- 

Admission to Band Coneerts and Dancing Pavilion free to patrons of WIL- 
MINGTON TRANSPORTATION COMPANY’S (Banning Line) Steamers.. 


Ae te 400,000. There are 2,500 
feping cars of ali kinds, which with 

ISLAND VILLA and CANVAS CITY are special features at Santa Catalina Island. 

Good aecommedations at moderate rates. 


three men to a section would accommnio- 
BATHING - BOATING - SAILING - FISHING 


Night and Day Information 
lat een 
“ate 87,500, additional to the coaches, or 

For reliable information, folders, ete, and for reservations in Island Villa and 


Bureau 
a total of 487,500 troops could be trans- 
Dorted at one time without disturbing 
commercial business. 


If 
_ tt all the passenger and sleeping cars 


Phones: 60641—Main 8322 


1 ; | | 
es United States could be used at Canvas City, write to StaticHe=nth and Gone 
eo 1,750,000 troops could be trans- 

SRN gaol other aa Restaurant and Rest Room 


BANNING COMPANY, Agents 


mete abandoned. It would be imprac- Los A les, Calif 
os Angeles, California 


t . 

ot to drop all passenger trains even 

i Be oF war. At least 50% of the ex- 
S$ number of regular passenger 


for Passengers’ Convenience. 


104 Pacific Electric Building 
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aR HREE years ago Professor Robert 


Herndon I ife’s solid yet interesting 
summary of modern Germany, ‘The 
German Empire Between Two Wars,” 
would have been welcomed unreserved- 
ly; but today every such book is re- 
garded with critical eyes lest it hide be- 
neath the covers a plea of advocacy or 
denunciation. Happily there are left 
enough scholarly readers to study with 
interest and impartiality an inquiry into 
the methods by which Germany has 
been able, since Wilhelm was crowned 
first Emperor at Versailles forty-five 
years ago, to weld herself into a tre- 
mendously powerfuF nation, having at 
her disposal all the implements of na- 
tional offence and defence. Yet, as Pro- 
fessor Fife remarks in his preface, there 
was always present a certain condition 
of unstable equilibrium, “caused by the 
ever sharpening strife between feudalism 
and democracy, agriculture and com- 
merce, industry and labor.” The popu- 
lar deal that was made by the hereditary 
Officialdom centered at Berlin, calling 
forth in a surprising way the national 
aspirations of the people, their loves and 
hates, their social and racial ambitions, 
secured, for the time at least, an im- 
perial unity which seemed irresistible. 
Whether this solidarity will survive the 
tremendous test of the present struggle 
is still to be seen. Professor Fife stands 
committed as an American to the prin- 
ciples of democracy, and is evidently 
doubtful of the issue. He has done his 
best—and an exceedingly good best—to 
show the progress of Germany in 
economical greatness, but at the same 
time it was the contrast of this progress 
with German “arrest in political and so- 
cial development, which has struck the 
attention of so many observers, that 
suggested the present work.” He con- 
siders, on the hopeful side, that ‘much 
of Germany’s conservatism is only ap- 
parent and that the same ultra-modern 
and radical attitude exists in many sides 
of the political life of the nation as has 
made itself so noticeable in its economic 
life.” The embarrassing fact, however, 
is always present in the relations of 
Germans with other races, that while 
they are so often “the bearers of a 
higher culture and the schoolmasters of 
civilization,” there is an irritating and 
uncompromising spirit in Prussian 
bureaucracy which fails in the crucial 
matter of making friends. (“The Ger- 
man Empire Between Two Wars.” By 
Robert Herndon Fife, Jr. Macmillan 
Co. Bullock’s.) ja. D. 





American Plan of Government 


Today the United States must be re- 
garded as pre-eminently the home of 
English law in its deepest and broadest 
sense, Fifty years ago, when the rulers 
of Japan were seeking in foreign coun- 
tries experts who should guide them into 
the paths of Occidental” civilization, 
those experts who were most trusted in 
the field of law were Americans like 
Dennison and Terry; and at Portsmouth 
a decade ago it was the former jurist 
who was behind the scenes as adviser of 
the Japanese plenipotentiary. So in the 
Imperial University at Tokio, thirty 
years ago, when every other American 
professor had been replaced by a native 
scholar or a foreigner, the chair of law 
was still held by an American. He it 
was who remarked to the writer of this 
review that American law is really more 
strictly English than British law today. 
Both rely on precedent—the common- 
sense interpretation of justice as re- 
corded in legal decisions of the past. 
The writers of the well-considered vol- 
pic, Slew American Plan of Govern- 
ment,’ aware of these conditions, rightly 
declare in their introduction that “the 
Constitution of the United States as it 
exists today demands for its full under- 
standing, not the mere reading of the 
original document, but a knowledge of 
the circumstances attending its adoption, 
a familiarity with the cases that led to 
its interpretation and with the circum- 
stances that resulted in its amendment, 
and an appreciation of the political atmo- 
sphere surrounding those interpretations 
and amendments. For the citizen of the 
United States, loyalty consists not in de- 
votion to a sovereign, nor to a ‘father- 
land,’ but to an ideal—an abstraction— 


law.” Whereas the brilliant work of the 
Frenchman De Tocqueville, “Democracy 
in ‘America,” uses the government of this 
country as an object lesson in depicting 
the ideals of popular government, and 
Viscount Bryce’s “American Common- 
wealth” makes an invaluable comparison 
between American institutions and the 
British method of government, the pres- 
ent work “shows what our plan of gov- 
ernment realiy is, by quoting the words 
of legal decisions which are precedents 
for future action when the meaning and 
purpose of our political institutions shall 
be in doubt.” It deserves a warm wel- 
come from both students of law and 
from thoughtful citizens. (“The Ameri- 
can Plan of Government.” By Charles 


W. Bacon, assisted by Franklyn S. 
Morse. G FP, Putnain’s “Sons. Bul- 
Jock’s.) ). GE: 





Our Federal Executive 


“Boil it down, I am busy” is the curse 
of scholastic thoroughness in this Re- 
public, as it is of individual life today. 
Hence John® Philip Hill, author of “The 
Federal Executive,’ does wisely in writ- 
ing what might be broadly termed a sort 
of catchism or elementary view of three 
great central facts in our Republic of 
which heretofore we were too busy (God 
save the mark!) to know except in baby 
sentences. These three topics are in ef- 
fect: first, the president as a human be- 
ing; second, the presidency as a political 
office and third, the federal executive as 
a group-term, emphasizing the combined 
function of Mr. President, Mr. Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, and the presidential of- 
fice, plus the ten executive departments, 
state, war, navy and the others, of which 
our president is the official head, on the 
one side, and may or may not be a no- 
body on the other side depending on 
how much of the “advice” Mr. President 
as a politician is capable and willing to 
heed, from his ten executive federal de- 
partments. These ten federal depart- 
ments whose duties are sketched by the 
writer are “of” the governtient but not 
necessarily “in” it, depending upon the 
personality of the president. Mr. Hill’s 
work is conscientiously carried forth on 
pleasant, simple lines, in matter resem- 
bles those typical “charts” made up by 
business efficiency experts for business 
chiefs, wherein the head of the house is 
set down at one end and all along 
through radiating lines to this or that 
department is this assistant or that, un- 
til at last we come to the office boy, un- 
der specific responsibility to someone, 
somewhere. 


One of the interesting points indicated 
by Mr. Hill is the wide way in which the 
presidency as a function, has been 
changed from the original conception. 
In brief, the presidency is now a sort of 
third house based on such personality 
as each president has, plus political am- 
bitions. There is nothing in the Con- 
stitution whereby Mr. President, in his 
official capacity as the presidency, should 
close his eyes to all except party meas- 
ures, or indeed, that he should be re- 
garded in any sense as an originator of 
the law of the land; he was originally 
limited to the exercise of the veto, and 
his other powers, such as pardon power 
and similar ones, were clearly outlined. 
Nowhere is it expressed or implied that 
Mr. President should in effect include 
politics in the government—and this 
course is precisely, says Mr. Hill, what 
has been done. This dual nature, a sort 
of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde of the re- 
public, is what Mr. Hill relates when he 
tells in his categorical way of the growth 
of the great federal office. He also gives 
the origin of “wire-pulling,” blaming it 
alt on to the Democrats. 

Now, since the European crisis has in 
effect shown Americans that it is with- 
in one man’s power to keep the peace or 
plunge us into war, the presidency as an 
office is seen to be not without inevitable 
human fraility and human ambition 
never dreamed by the fathers of the re- 
public. Technically, Congress, alone, 
has power to make peace and declare 
war, but in the whirligig of time the 
utter impossibility of going forward 
without encountering soon the inevitable 
human element to bless or curse is seen. 
Mr. Hill makes it quite clear, in various 
connections, that the “office” of chief 
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There should be two witnesses for your Will and each of the witnesses 
must sign at the end of the Will at your request and in your presence and 


in the presence of each other. 


For further information regarding the formalities necessary to the execu- 
tion of a legal Will, call or write for our 16-page Will Booklet. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
GERMAN AMERICAN TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


Spring at Seventh St., Los Anzeles 
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BOOK LOVERS 


should make our acquaintance because our stock of Old Rare and Fine 
Art Books is one of the most varied and extensive in the west. The 
prices are astonishingly low. You are welcome to “browse” without 


obligation to purchase. 


Two doors north of the B. & M. Cafeteria. 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 


518 SOUTH HILL STREET 


BOOKS BOUGHT 





executive reflects the personality of the 
chief himself, and the latitude between 
weakness and strength of personality is 
easily traversed. On which account it is 
apparent the utmost importance attaches 
to the selection of our prospective presi- 
dents that they be exceptional men, of 
the@highest aneral character. 

Mr. Hills book shows close examina- 
tion of hundreds of official documents 
and is a most couscientious historical 
survey which all patriotic Americans 
will profit by reading. (“The Federal 
Executive.” by Sohn Philip Hill. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Bullock’s.) 

J. 





“The 8. S. Glory” 

No, “S. S.” does not stand for Sunday 
School, in this case. Instead, it is a 
tramp cattle freighter, making a journey 
from Montreal to Liverpool, loaded with 
long horn cattle and short horn men. 
The publishers say this is a story “worth 
the consideration even of reviewers who 
are bored by ordinary adventure stories.” 
Evidently, the author, Frederick Niven, 
knows his cattle punchers. He makes 
the book a composite of dictagraph and 
photograph of the doings of a lot of 
roustabouts, a part of their language de- 
leted by censor, it is true. As a picture 
of this class of humanity it may have a 
value, although one can not see just 
where or how. The setting is anything 
but sweet-smelling and the actors are 
anything but sweet-acting. It is a story 
of the slums of the ocean, almost without 
a plot and one of the rare novels that 
have no place for woman. Possibly, it 
will be as acceptable to the feminine 
gender as to the masculine, however. 
Mr. Niven has a verbal photographic 
talent that might be put to better use. 
(’The S. S. Glory.” By Frederick Niv- 
en. Geo. H. Doran Co, Bullock’s.) 





“Blind Man’s Eyes” 

It took two authors to write “The 
Blind Man’s Fye.’ They are William 
MacHarg and Edwin Balmer. The rea- 
son of this conjunction probably lies in 
the complexities of the plot of the story. 
If there had been but one author, the 
tale probably would have gained in 
clarity. The blind man is Basil San- 
toine, a lawyer, with remarkable powers 
of perception and deduction. He is the 
most interesting figure of the tale, 
though the plot revolves around Philip 
Eaton, a young man who has been 
wrongfully accused of murder and has 
been condemned. The story has many 
ramifications and the reader must make 
something of a study of the book if he 
is to hold them in mind. Inasmuch as 
the tale hardly is worthy of so much 
mental effort and moreover as readers 
of murder stories are not inclined to in- 
tense cogitation, it would seem that more 
simplicity of plot and directness of state- 
ment would have been more advisable. 
“The Blind Man’s Eyes.” By William 
MacHarg and Edward Balmer. Little, 
Brown & Co. Bullock’s.) 


Magazines of the Month 
_ Overcoming Mental Enemics or 
Things That Hinder Success,” [yy Ori- 
son Swett Marden, “Gifts of the Spirit 
and How to Reecive Them,” by Chris- 
tian D. Larson, and “Health: How to 
Get It; by One Who Has It.” io lees 
ward B. Warman, are the leading ar- 
ticles in the August Nautilus, especially 
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ATTENTION—Authors! Writers! 
A Complete Serviee for You 
We read, criticise, revise and suggest 


possible markets for short stories, 
timely articles, at reasonable rates, 
Only exceptional stories and book 


manuscripts handled and _ published. 
Books manufactured and distributed at 
right prices. 

WARREN T. POTTER 


511-12 Baker-Detwiler Building, 
KF 1119 Los Angeles, Cal, 
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JAPAN -SOUTH AMERICA 


WEEKLY EXCURSIONS, ALL LINES 
D.F.ROBERTSO N, AGENT 
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FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING, 


Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all 
purposes for rent. Largest Studio 
Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 

to F. W. BLANCHARD 
233 S. Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





interesting locally. News as to the 
coming New Thought Alliance Conven- 
tion to be held in Chicago, September 17 
to 24 inclusive and Elizabeth Towne's 
piquant commentaries on “The Political 
Situation” offer variety and personality 
to the abstractions of the New Thought 
credo, especially as expressed in a series 
of lessons, “Healing Thought,” by T. J. 
Shelton, “From Men to Gods,” by Kate 
Atkinson Boehme, and in “Views and 
Reviews,” by William Towne. 
Local poetry lovers will note with im 
terest that Marguerite Wilkinson, poetry 
critic of The Graphic for the last year, 
will be represented in the August issue 
of Poetry. Another California writer to 
be heard is Amy Sebree-Smith, a popt- 
lar society girl of San Diego. | Amy 
Lowell has a quaintly characteristic pic 
ture of femininity in “1777,” while | 
Sturge Moore, an English poet of dis- 
tinction, broiders the old, old biblical 
story of “Isaac and Rebekah” with delt- 
cate touch of a Saint-Saens. Victor 
Starbuck, of Orlando, Florida, John Rus- 
sell McCarthy of Huntingdon, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Jean O’Brien of Havana, 
Cuba, also contribute bits of poesy. 


Theodore Stanton, eminent critic and 
Paris correspondent of the Dial, writes 
that journal that the forthcoming b108 
raphy of O. Henry by Professor 
phonso Smith Jed him to inquire into the 
matter of O. Henry in France. He t& 
ports that while he found much interest 
in O. Henry among French men of let 
ters O. Henry was hardly known to fie 
general public in France. The Parts Na- 
tional Library, however, has on 18 
shelves ten O. Henry books, nine pur 
chased and one acquired through the 
dead letter office. 
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HIGH IN EFFICIENCY 


“L. A. GAS” 


LOW IN COST 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 


645 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Home 10003 


Main 8920 








Never get on or 
off a moving 
car. Haste isn’t 
worth life or 


limb. 
Be sure it Is 
‘Safety 
First” 






National Park 
Vacation Trips 


should be the ambition of 
everyone who can afford 
the expense. 

Of all the wonderlands 
of this country, Yellow- 
stone and Glacier Parks 


are foremost, with their 
mysterious geysers, beautiful 
waterfalls, inspiring glaciers and 


mountain scenery. Both are ideal 
for vacation journeys near to na- 
ture and are easily reached via the 
Salt Lake Route, and Union Pa- 
cific system. 





Round trip fares are reasonable 
and August is the best time to go. 


Beautifully illustrated booklets 
free at 501 and 503 So. Spring St. 
and outside offices. 


Los Angeles Railway 








Where To Buy The Graphic 


VAN NUYS HOTEL LOBBY, Fourth and Main Sts. 
PARIXER’S BOOK STORE, Broadway near Second. 
RABALITE’S NEWS STAND, 219 West Third St. 
MERCANTILE STAND, Mercantile & Bdway (East side of St.) 
MERCANTILE STAND, Mercantile & Spring. 

KODAK STORE, Mercantile Place. 

PLEUBHARP’S, Mereantile Place. 


—s— gD 


ALEXANDRIA HOTEL LOBBY, Sth & Spring. 
PACIFIC ELECTRIC BLDG., Main Waiting Rocm., 
INDEPENDENT WAGON, Seventh & Spring. 


FOWLER BROS., 747 So. Broadway. 
BULLOCKS, Seventh & Broadway. 

ROBINSON’S, Seventh & Grand. 

C. L. HEDGES, 329 West Sth St. 

DAVID SKLAR, 503 West Sth St. 

PACIFIC NEWS AGENCY, San Diego, Cal. 
OSBORNE’S BOOK STORE, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO, Coronado, Cal. 





SUMMER RATES 


$4.00 per Day and Upwards— American Plan 


GOLF TOURNAMENT AUGUST 12 to 17 
TENNIS TOURNAMENT AUGUST 24 to 27 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO, Coronado Beach 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager 
H. F. NORCROSS, Agent, 527 South Spring Street, LOS ANGELES 







ALL MAKES 


Typewriters Rented Five Months 
for $5.00 and up 
Sold for $5.00 per month 


The Wholesale Typewriter Co. 


533 S. SPRING STREET 
Phone F-4424 Main 4703 


SELL FOR LESS 
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—back East 


Excursions 


Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 








Reduced round trip fares to 


Chicago... $ 72.00 New York . $110.70 
Kansas City 60.00 Omaha .. 60.00 
Boston... 112.70 St. Louis... 70.00 


—and other points east or south. 


Tickets are first class and will be 
honored on the famous California 
Limited. 


Also good on any of the three other 
Santa Fe back East trains. 





OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


These fares are in effect certain days 
during August and on September 7- 
8-12-13. 


Call or write for leaflet-— 
“Santa Fe Back East Excursions” 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 


main floor. E. W. McGee, Gen’l Agt. 
611 South Hill Street 
LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. Phone service day or night 
OWNERS 60941 --- Main 738 

Main 5647 Home 60127 


Santa Fe Station 
A5130 -- Main 8225 








Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 


394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 
Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. In buying from us you buy 
direct from the owner of the bonds. 


= 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


Paving Contractors 








NAME OFFICERS 
W. H. HOLLIDAY, P id : 
\ ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. ent 
S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring Capital, $1,000,00 


Surplus and Penis $500,000. 


A. J. WATERS, P ident. 
NITIZENS NATIONAL.BANK ET PETTIGREW. =o 
N. W. Cor. Fifth and Spring. Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus. geo: 000; 


Undivided Profits, $235,441 
IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


d : i: ARD, h 
Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. Cashier. 
Spring and Fourth. 


Capital, $325, 000.00. 

Surplus and Profits, $35,250.00, 

J. E. FISHBURN, P i : 
NTATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA eerie act ee 





_F Capital, $500,000.00; Surplus and 
N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Undivided Profits, $200,00 
W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
(( OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK TNS oe ere 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth. Capital, $300,000; Surplus and 


Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


W. t, 8 HAMMOND, Cashi 
ANK Noe A ashier, 
4 IRST NATIONAL BAN , Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring : am 32587, 953; Deposits, 
25,27 


ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT.BANK J W. HEDUMAN, President. 
Corner Fourth and Main Capital, $1,500,000. 


Surplus and Profits. $2.000,000. 


















A VACATION 
ON M' LOWE 


—Why not spend your vacation on this 
famous mountain, a mile above the sea?— 


—Ye Alpine Tavern and Cottages now 
conducted upon both AMERICAN AND 
EUROPEAN PLANS-—service and cui- 
sine unexcelled—private baths— 


—American plan rates, $3 to $4.50 per 
day; $17.50 to $26.50 per week—Euro- 
pean plan, $1 to $2.50 per day per per- 
son; $6 to $12 per week— 


—Housekeeping cottages—ready soon— 
at very reasonable rates— 

—Excursion fare from Los Angeles $2— 
get tickets from agents, conductors do 
not sell them— 


—Hotel reservations at Pacific Electric 
Information Bureau, 6th & Main—in- 
quire today— 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
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Never Before Such Values 


Bullock’s | Oth Clearance began [uesday, 


August |st——began with the greatest 


throngs of buyers Bullock’s ever witnessed 
—began with unprecedented business because the 
values were unprecedented. 


—And the sale will continue throughout the 
month, because great stocks have been bought, 
and scheduled, weeks in advance, for entering 
the sale on certain days. 


—Half prices are so numerous as to be almost 
dominant. ‘This applies to practically every sec- 
tion of the store. 


—While Bullock’s takes big space in the Sunday 
Times, Sunday Tribune, and in The Express and 
Tribune through the week, only a few of the 
many offerings can get mention. 


—You can make big savings by visiting Bullock’s 
daily. 
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Los AmgelEas 
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